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Art, I. Tucker on Civil Government, CONCLUDED. See our lat 
Month’s Review. 


S the work before us treats of a fubject which, next to 

religion, is of the higheft importance to mankind ;. and 
attempts to overthrow a fyftem which, for near a century, has 
been the admiration of intelligent and virtuous men; we hope 
our Readers will not be difpleafed with the attention we have 
beftowed upon it, and the room we have affigned to it in this 
Collection. We fhall now proceed in our remarks. 

‘ All laws,’ fays our Author, p. 84, made, or to be made by the 
authority of w/urpers, alias of Kings de fado, are, according to the 
do&rine of Sir Robert Filmer and the Jacobites, abfolutely null and 
void, till they fhall have received the fantion and confirmation of 
the rightful King. And fo fay the Lockians in refpe& to their /ole 
rightful King,—the people. For here again they have told us fo 
often, that we cannot forget it, that no law can be valid, unlefs the 
people have authorized the making of it:—nay, they have gone fo 
far as to declare, that the very effence of flavery doth confift in being 
governed by laws, to which the governed have not previonily con- 
fented. This being the cafe, you fee plainly that the confideration, 
whether the law be good or bad in itfelf; whether it is a law that js 
wanted or not wanted; and whether it tends to promote the liberty 
of the fubje&t, or to reftrain it, is at prefent entirely befide the quei- 
tion :—for the fole point here to be determired, is fimply this—Had 
the makers of fach alaw any right to meke it, according to the 
Lockian ideas of right and wrong? If they had no fuch right, they 
mutt be pronounced to be w/urpers, be the law in itfelf whatever it 
may; and therefore as they are ufurpers, their doom is fixed; inaf- 
much as they cannot expeét mercy for their daring attempts to alie- 
nate the unalienable rights of mankind.’ 

Notwithftanding the foregoing, and all that follows it.to the 


end of the chapter, we, neverthelefs, conceive, that, in order 
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to the prefervation of freedom among mankind, it will ever be 
neceflary to afk this queftion ;—Are thofe who make our law, 
duly authorifed fo to do? Or, in other words, do they derive 
their authority from the right fource? For, if there be no ftand- 
ard of rightful authority; and the ideas of right and juftice, in 
re{pect of * the original title of the reigning powers,’ are to be 
totally difregarded, a door will be perpetually open to ambitious 
intrigue and violence, whenever any one can hope to cut his 
way to a throne by the fword, or by any means remove thofe 
who ftand in his way. Nay, if fuccefsful * bloodfhed and 
ufurpation’ is inftantly to entitle the ufurper to our fubjeCtion 
(as the Dean contends, p. 425), although he were to abolifh 
parliaments, juries, elections, and every other conftitutional 
barrier againit arbitrary power; if, we fay, this be a fufficient 
title to our fubjection, our allegiance, and the command of our 
purfes (75 and 417), then, had the Dean of Glocefter himfelf, 
or any other perfon in the fecret of ‘ the true bafis of civil go- 
vernment,’ put himfelf at the head of the rioters in June 1780, 
and, diverting their attention from papifts, prifons and plunder, 
had, by their affiftance, murdered the Royal family, extirpated 
the nobles, and eftablifhed himfelf in thé fovereign power, his 
government—mark, O Reader !—would inftantly have been 
* ordained of God,” provided only that he protected his good 
fubjects, punifhed the bad, and defended the community from 
external violence, p. 86; for thefe three particulars would ef- 
fe&tually cure any defect of title that could be imputed to him, 
p. 426. 

In p. 114, our Author concludes, that freedom in this‘coun- 
try is fecure, becaufe, § A man may fay or do, may write or 
print, a thoufand things with the utmott fecurity, for which his li- 


ber:y and property, and even his life icfelf, would be in the moft im- . 


minent danger, were he to do the like in America, I want no other 
proofs, that Engli/bmen are till a nation of freemen, and not of faves.’ 

But perhaps this reafoning may not be quite conclufive ; be- 
caule, fuppofing any defign againit our liberties fhould ever take 
place, itis probable that the freedom of fpeech and writing might 
not be the firf? to be attacked. Of a fubject, who was reported 
to have ufed his tongue too freely, a certain celebrated monarch * 
faid, ** He is welcome to ta/é, provided he leave me but the 
command of my armies.” 

When we arrived at the 2d Part of this work, which is en- 
titled * The true Bafis of Civil Gowernment,’ we confefs that, not- 
withftanding our great diffatisfaction with the foregoing part, 
we yet expefted fomething folid and conclufive from the reputed 
ability of our Author. How great was our difappointment, can 
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only be imagined by thofe who fhall feek this £ true bafis’ in the 
work itfelf. The fubftance of what we find there is this; 
1. That man is a focial creature; 2. That all men are not of 
like ftrength nor capacity, mental or corporeal ; 3. That the fpe- 
cies ftand in need of each others afliftance ; and hence it is, 4th, 
inferred, * That nature implanted the conftituent principles of 
overnment into mankind, without any previous care or thought 
on their parts. But having done this, fhe left the reft to them- 
{elves, in order that they might cultivate and improve her gifts 
and bleflings in the beft manner they could.’—Indeed! why, 
this is all that Zecke and his difciples contend for. If our Au- 
thor means, that no human focieties, which deferve the denomi- 
nation of civil, can exift without government, we believe that 
no Lockian will contradi&t him. But what does all this prove? 
Where is the difcovery we are in queft of Why, the grand 
fecret, it feems, is this, * ‘That there is found to exift in human 
nature a certain afcendancy in fome, and a kind of fubmiflive acqui- 
efcence in others. The fact itfelf, however unaccountable, is never- 
thelefs fo notorious, that it is obfervable in all ftations and ranks of 
life, and almoft in every company. For even in the moft paltry 
country village, there is, generally fpeaking, what the French very 
expreflively term, Le cogue de village;—a man, who takes the lead, 


‘and becomes a kind of dilator to the reft. Now, whether this arifes 


from a confcioufnefs of greater courage, or Capacity,—or from a cer- 
tain overbearing temper, which affumes authority to diétate and com- 
mand, or from a greater addrefs, that is, from a kind of inftinétive 
infizht into the weakneffes, and blind fides of others,—or from what- 
ever caufe, or caufes, it matters not. For the fact itfelf, as I faid 
before, is undeniable, however difficult it may be to account for it. 
And therefore here again is another inftance of great inequalities in 
the original powers and faculties of mankind :—confequently this na- 
tural fubordination (if | may fo fpeak) is another diftin&t proof, that 
there was a foundation deeply laid in human nature for the political 
edifices of government to be built upon ;—without recurring to, what 
never exifted but in theory, univerfal, focial compatts, and unani- 
mous elections.” 


This, Reader, is the notable difcovery which proves Locke 
a blockhead, and overturns the whole fabric of his fyftem; and 
our happy Author inftantly breaks forth into this exultation— 
‘ere, therefore, I will fix my foot, and reft the merits of the 
caufe.’ It is a new difcovery, indeed, that thofe who feel ‘a 
conicioufnefs of greater courage and capacity,’ who are fenfible 
of ‘an overbearing temper which affumes authority to didtate 
and command,’ and who are diftinguifhed by their ¢ infight into 
the weakneffes, and blind fides of others,’ are therefore autho- 
rized to be * dictators,’ and fovereigns to the reft of their fp2- 
cies! Away, then, with all eleCtions and implied compaéts, with 
human rights and heavenly juftice; for nothing more is now 
Wanting towards conftituting the © true bafis of civil govern- 
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ment,’ than arrogance, fhrewdnefs, knavery, and courage, A 
bleffed difcovery, truly! Now, whether fuch doétrines, of 
thofe of Mr. Locke, be the greater ftimulants to * wanton trea. 
fon and rebellion’ (p.112), is for our impartial Readers to de. 
termine. 

On our Author’s anfwers to the objection he fuppofes may 
be made to his fyftem, as well as on his comparifon between 
different forms of government, we fhall not make any com- 
ments ; 2s it would exceed the extent of our defign in this work, 
and would not greatly edify our Readers, 

But that part of his treatife which is entitled, © Improvements 
fuggefted,’ demands our attention; becaufe we obferve that it 
eontains a laboured attempt to difguife the defects in our popu- 
lar reprefentation in parliament, and to affign other reafons as 
the caufe of that too great influence in the crown, which is feen 
and fo fenfibly felt by the nation. ‘That there is much plaufi- 
bility, and even much truth, in what our Author fays on the 
fubject of diftant colonies, wars, armies, contracts, &c. we 
readily acknowledge ; but ftill we conceive that the defeéts in the 
popular branch of our government are what give the regal part its 
too great influence and afcendancy. *Tis its influence over par- 
liament which alone is to be dreaded; for, were parliament un- 
corrupt and independent, the greater the power of the Crown, 
the better; becaufe then it would be the power of the State, ope- 
rating through its executive or organ, the Crown; and not a 
power in the Crown, operating againft the State. 

That the Crown, at prefent, hath an alarming influence over 
parliament, owing to the defecis in the popular branch, hath been 
largely demonftrated by Mr. Cartwright, in his Legiflative 
Rights and his Barrier ; and, if we miftake not, the Dean has 
read that author with more attention than it fuits with his fyf- 
tem to acknowledge. Mr. Cartwright has taken fome pains to 
promote an equal reprefentation, and has particularly pointed 
out to the cities of Lendon and Wefimin/ier, and their environs, 
how far fhort of what is juftly and conftitutionally due to them 
is their prefent portion of reprefentation. Our Author does not, 
upon this ground, openly enter the lifts againft Mr. Cartwright, 
nor Call ju/fice to his aid, as the fupporter of his argument; but 
{till depends upon his old friend Di/cretion, and, by reafonings 
of a very fallacious nature, endeavours to infinuate, that if an 
equal reprefentation were given to the metropolis, it would 
be attended with a fubverfion of the government, and every dif- 
order which the licentioufne{s of an abandoned people could pro- 
duce. But we will not fuffer fuch an afferiion to ftand upon 
our own credit. His words, p. 259, are ¢ all overgrown cities 
are formidable in another view, and therefore ought not to be en- 


couraged by new privileges, to grow ftill more dangerous; for they 
are, 
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gre, and ever were, the feats of faftion and fedition, and the nurfe- 
ries Of anarchy and confufion. A daring, and defperate leader, in 
any great metropolis, at the head of a numerous mob, 1s terrible to 
the peace of focietv, even in the moft defpotic governments :—buf, 
in Loudon, where the people are the moit licentious upon earth ;—in 
London, where the populace are daily taught, that they have an un- 
alienable right to be felf-governed,—and that their rulers are no 
o:her than their fervants ;—inv London, where nothing is held facred but 
the will of the people [blafphemoufly called the Voice of God] what are 
you to expect from an addition of privilege and power, but an in- 
creafe of the moft daring outrages, and the fubverfion of law and 
government? The audacious villanies reezntly committed in June 
1730, are faflicient, one would think, to give any man a furfeit of 
the very idea of adding ftill greater influence and power to a London 
mob . 

How an equal reprefentation implies a mob-government, we have 
not penetration to difcover; but as Mr. Cartwright is the only 
perfon we know of, who has fully vindicated the rights of the 
metropolis in this particular, let us hear what he has to fay on 
the fubject. ¢* Every Englifhman,” fays he, ‘* having an un- 
doubted right to be e:ther by his reprefentative, or perfonally, in 
parliament, where the laws which affect his property and his 
life are ena@ted, there is not a non-elector who may not juftly 
demand, in his own right, admiffion into the Commons-houfe ; 
fo that he may there be his own political guardian; fince the 
guardians appointed him by the law and the Contftitution have 
been unjuftly taken from him. And it deferves to be noticed, 
that all tumults and riots for redrefs of grievances are the legiti- 
mate effects of NON-REPRESENTATION ; fince it is not practi- 
cable to deliver iz parliament the fenfe of a people who have no 
voice there; and, if it be prefented ¢o parliament, what juftice 
can be hoped for by the aggrieved, from that power which has 
avowed its fixed purpofe to opprefs them, by depriving them of 
that reprefentation which was their fole defence ; in which very 
inftance it continually exercifes over them the moft confummate 
tyranny? It is the dictate of nature for men to feek, in their 
own collective flrength, that redrefs from tyrant rulers, which 
they do not hope to obtain from the mere juftice of their com- 
plaints; whereas men who enjoyed a conflitutional reprefentation, 
corrected and purified by themfelves from feffion to feffion, could not 
pofibly have, at any time, either caufe or inclination for fuch pro- 
ceedings *,”? . 

_And in another place he fays, ‘It is the very praife of eman- 
Cipation, that, cheering the deprefled heart by imparting the 





ts Letter to the Deputies of the Affociated and Petitioning Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Towns; on the Means neceflary to a Reformation 
of Parliament, p. 13. 
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valuable privileges of a citizen, and ennobling the depraved 
mind, by paying it refpect, and teaching it to know its own va. 
Jue, it eminently promotes virtue, and an orderly, decent con- 
duct in the humbleft orders of the community ; whereby it ren- 
ders to the commonwealth a benefit, which wife men know to 
be of infinitely more value than mines of gold, and far more 
operative towards public peace and fafety, than armies of men 
who never tafted of true liberty, or volumes of ftatutes for for- 
cing men to contribute to the good of the State, in which they 
have no common intereft; but, by the injuftice of its laws, are 
made aliens and frangers in their own country *,.” 

The next queftion difcuffed, is, that of a right in the Com- 
mons of England to ele& their reprefentatives annually, or rather 
every fejfion. The Dean, ‘as may be fuppofed, denies the exift- 
ence of fuch aright; and reforts to the fame fpecies of argue 
ments as thofe ufed by Black/fone, in his Commentaries, I, 153. 
We fhall not trace the fubtilties of this difpute, as a refutation 
of Bleckffone may be found in Sharp’s Declaration of the People’s 
natural Right to a Share in the Legiflature, firft edition, p. 159, 
which equally refutes the Dean: but, joining ifflue with the 
Dean himfelf (p. 256.), that ¢ deputies from, and reprefenta- 
tives of the people,’ are © an effential branch of the Britifh Con- 
ftitution,’ we cannot but infer, that an equal divifion of fuch 
deputies is an evident dictate of juftice; and, confequently, that 
all the people are entitled to vote for reprefentatives. And from 
thefe premifes it is, that Mr. Cartwright demonftrates their 
right to a new election every feffion; ‘* becaufe,” fays he, 
** whenever a parliament continues in being for a Jonzer term, 
very great numbers of the Commons, who have arrived at the 

ears of manhood {ince the laft election, and therefore have an 
indifputable right to be reprefented in the Houfe of Commons, 
are then unjuftly deprived of that right+.” And again, fays he, 
“© if the Legiflature may enaét, that the people fhall not elect a 
new parliament more than once in three years, by parity of rea- 
fon they may forbid them for thirty, or threefcore, or three hun- 
dred, Who fees not the abfurdity of fuch doctrine, and the per- 
dition which is conneéted with fuch a principle ¢?”—If the 
Dean means ferioufly to confute, and not to confound, we fhould 
recommend it to him not to pafs by found and conclufive rea- 
jonings in works which we know he has read, becaufe he has 
guoted them, while, at the fame time, he makes ufe of ftale ar- 
guments, as new, which in thofe very works have been an- 
iwered over and over again. | | 
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, 

Although we do not affent to the principles of our Author's 
fvtem, yet, we mean not to infinuate, that in al! he has — 
on the fubject there is no inffruction. As the were the 
moft acute unbelievers have tended, in no fmall degree, to advance 
the caufe of religion; fo thofe who have written with molt ine 
genuity againft the liberties of mankind, have, in like mae'r, 
advanced the caufe of freedom ; by exciting men of warm affec’s 
tions, and a zeal for truth, to exercife their beft talents in its 
defence. In this divifion of the treatife before us there are fome 
ufeful hints. 

In Part IfI. we meet with an elaborate account of the ancient 
Gothic and Feudal fyftems of government; on which we have 
only to obferve, that our Author has felected and dwelt upon 
fuch parts of hiftory only, as place the liberty then enjoyed in 
this country in the moft unfavourable point of view: from 
which he draws conclufions to the prejudice of thofe popular 
rights, and that rational fyflem of freedom, vindicated by Mr. 
Locke and his followers; aithough we can by no means admit, 
that, were our anceftors univerfally placed in as flavifh a condi- 
tion as the Dean erronecufly reprefents, we ought to be flaves 
too; for we entirely agree with the Leckiaus in thinking, 
that the rights of freedom are inherent in all men, and are not 
in the fmalleft degree impeached by any violation of them 
which may have been experienced by their anceftors. But thofe 
who are defirous to make a due eftimate of our Author's merit 
with refpecét to this part of bis work, may receive great affift- 
ance from confulting Adr. Lbbetf(on’s Differtation on the National 
Affemblies under the Saxon and Norman Governments *. Wé£th a 
Pofiicript addreffid to the Dean of Glocefter. 

We come now to a chapter which is divided into two fections; 
the firft of which is in anfwer to * The cavils of Mr, Cart- 
wright,’ and the fecond to * he cavils of Mr. Profeflor Dux- 
bar.’ 

As the point in difpute between him and the former of thefe 
two gentlemen is of a deep and delicate nature, going to the 
very foundation of their refpective fyftems, we will only ftate 
the feveral queftions which, as we conceive, are neceflary to be 
folved in osder to its decifion; and refer our Readers to the 
Authors themfelves for the folutions: 1. Are the rights of man- 
kind to civil liberty inherent and unalienable? 2. Is it effential 
to freedom, that a perfon be either a member of the Legiflature, 
or have a reprefentative there? 3, Have the women the fame 
title to the privileges of being prefent in the Legiflature, either 
in perfon or by reprefentatives, as the men? 
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An account of this Traci is at this time due from us to the 
Public, 
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The anfwers to the Profeflor are on inferior points. 

In the following chapter are introduced upon the flage Aris. 
Torte, Cicrro, Grotius, and Hooker, as * Authorities 
againft Mr. Locke,’ and being ‘£ oppofite to the Lackian fyfem 
of government.’ His principal view in this, it feems, is to 
contradict what he calls an affertion of Mr. Locke, that man. 
kind are driven into fociety, and to fhew, that thefe great men 
thought fociety was naturaltomen. And this, he is conftantly 
remarking to us, is a difference between the Loctians and him- 
felf of the higheft importance. Nay, he every where fpeaks of 
this fuppofed idea of Mr. Locke, as a fundamental of his fyftem, 
without which it is annihilated ; and includes all his difciples, 
without exception, 2S maintaining the fame pofition. * The 
Lockiaxs, fays he, p. 124, ‘ maintain, that mankind, have a capacity 
for becoming members of a civil fociety;—but no aa@tural detire or 
inclination for entering into fuch a ftate of life.’ And again, p. 378, 
* The difciples of Mr. Locke,’ fays he, ‘ differ from the reit of man- 
kind, ancient and modern, in two effential points. I, They often 
maintain, in exprefs terms, and the tenor of their argument always 
dot>, that mankind have no natural bias, no Innate intting or pros 
pecfity towards civil fociety, as an end or objed.’ —* Mr, 
Locke’s.own expreflion is, that men are priven into fociety.— 
But why driven? Ard who drives them? Their own waats and fears, 
he tells us, For, it feems, that after having deliberated on the matter, 
pro and com, men at laft refolved to abandon the charms of native 
liberty, in order to guard againft thofe dangers and inconveniencies, 
which they found to be unavoidable in their natural and folitary 
ftate. Hence, therefore, it neceffarily follows, according to the 
Lockian idea, that government itfelf, even in its beft eltate, and 
when beft adminiitered, is no other than a xecefary evil, which mut 
be endured, for the fake of efcaping from fuch other evils as are {till 
more intolerable.’ 

This is the Dean’s affertion. We have already noticed how 
true it appears to be, with regard to Dr. Priv/tley and Major 
Cartwright. We will now examine its veracity in refpet of 
Dr. Price. In his Difcourfe addrefled to a Congregation at 
Hackney, Feb. 21, 1781, p.g, hie delivers himfelf thus; ** We 
find ourfelves,” fays the Doétor, ** fo made, that we neceffarily 
feek foctety, and cannot exift happily out of it. There is reafon 
to think this muft be the cafe with all intelligent creatures ; for it 
is not to be conceived that any of them can want focial affections, 
or be entirely indifferent to all facial connections and intercourfe. 
An exiftence abfolutely folitary muft, one would think, be 
dreary and melancholy. But whatever in this refpect may be 
true of intelligent creatures in general, we know, that what I 
am obferving is true of ourfelves. The principles of our natures 
lead us to unite, and to form ourfelves into focieties. In con- 
fequence of this, we gain many pleafures and advantages which 
we could not otherwife enjoy. Some of our nobleft a 
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which would otherwife lie dormant, are drawn forth into exer- 
cife; and the ftrength of a whole community is employed in the 
defence and protection of every particular member of it.” 
Can words be ftronger? And might not our Author have 
known, that fo ftrongly did the Doétor feel this focial paffion in 
his own breaft, that he publifhed fome years ago an exprefs dif- 
courfe, to fhew the probability of its remaining with mankind 
beyond the grave. Thus far, it feems, our Author Is very un- 
fortunate; for unfortunate, indeed, it is, to be convicted of pal- 
pable milreprefentations, Let us now fee, whether it be really 
TRUE, that Mr. Locke himfelf, denied this natural propenfity to 
fociety fo ftrongly afferted by his difciple Dr. Price ? 

In the 15th Section of his 1ft Book, he fays, ‘* To thofe that 
fay, there were never any men in the ftate of nature, | wiLn 
NOT ONLY OPPOSE THE AUTHORITY Of the judicious Hooker *, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. 1. § :0. where he fays, The laws which have 
been hitherto mentioned, i.e. the laws of nature, do bind men ab- 
falutely, &c. therefore to fupply thofe defects and imperfeétious 
which are in us, as living fingle and folely by curfelves, WE ARB 
NATURALLY INDUCED TO SEEK COMMUNION AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP WITH OTHERS? this was the CAUSE of men’s uniting 
themfelves at firf? in politic focicties: but 1, moreover, afirmy 
&e.” Again, Seét. 77. **Gop having made man fuch a 
creature, that in his own judgment it was not good for him to 
be alone, put him under ftrong obligations of neceffity, con 
venience, and INCLINATION to drive + him into fectety | diftin- 
guilhed by Italics in the original], as well as fitted him with 
underftangjneg and language to continue and enjoy it. The fir? 
fociety [again printed in Italics] was between man and wife, 
which gave beginning, &c.” And laftly, Seét. 101. after ftat- 
ing the two objections made to the doctrine of an implied Ori- 
ginal compaé?, he proceeds thus, ** To the firft there is this to 














* See p. 402, where Hecker is quoted as an authority againf? Locke, 
delivering thefe words, ** Iwo foundations there are which bear up 
public focieties ; the one, @ natural inclination, whereby all men de- 
fire fociable life and feilowthip; the other, an order exprefsly or fe- 
cretly agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living to~ 
gether.’ Mr. Locke himielf could not furely have wifhed for a 
lironger fupport! 

T But this is not the paflage alluded to, when our Author, as above, 
tells us, that * Mr. Locke’s own expretlion is, that men are DRIVEN 
into feciety.? For that, as quoted p. g, is from the 127th Seétion, 
and runs as follows: ‘* Thus mankind, notwithfanding all the pri- 
vileges of the ftate of nature, being but in an il! condition while they 
remain in it, are quickly driven into fociety.”’ Who could not coz- 
fute either Locke, or Newton, or Euclid, or the four Evangeliits them- 
‘elves at this rate ? 
an{wer, 
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anfwer, That it is not at all to be wondered, that biffory gives 
us but a very little account of men, that lived together in the flate 
of nature. The inconveniences of that condition, and THe 
LOVE AND WANT OF SOCIETY, no fooner brought any num- 
ber of them together, but they prefentiy united and incorpo. 
rated, if they defigned to continue together.” 

Is not a dove of fociety a ¢ natural bias, inftin@, or propen- 
fity ?? And does not this want of fociety, evidently fionify a Na- 
tural want, alias a ¢ natural bias, inftinct, or propenfity ?*~if 
the Dean likes thofe words better than Locke’s own. Are thefe 
the premifes from whence, as the Dean fays, ‘ it neceflarily fol- 
lows, according to the Lockian idea, that government itfelf, 
even ia its beft eftate, and when beft adminiftered, is no other 
than a neceffary evil? p. 25. 41.379. But this falfe and ma- 
lignant conclufion was, it fhould feem, neceflary to be drawn 
at all events; in order to ferve that caufe in which the reverend 
Author has thought fit to embark, 

We fhall now leave our Readers to judge, whether the Dean 
of Glocefter, after all his arrogant boaftings, has confuyted the 
Lockians, or himfelf; and to thofe who may propofe to read 
his curious performance, we fhall only recommend, that they 
alfo examine, FOR THEMSELVES, thofe particular treatifes of 
the Lockians which he refers to; as the above fpecimens of his 
candour.and fidelity to the truth, may poflidly convince them that 
it is abfolutely neceflary ; efpecially when they take notice, that 
the words laft quoted from Mr. Locke are to be found in the very 
fame chapter with the firft /cvex quotations made by himfelf in 
the opening of the work,—which we now difmifs. r 

M? UC. 
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Art. II. Conelujoon of the Account of the Bifecp of Worcefer’s 


Sermons. 


N our Review for Aucuft, we gave an account of the fecond 
@ volume of thefe Sermons, and now proceed to the third; in 
the firft fermon of which, his Lordfhip difcourfes from J/a. 1. 11. 
Eehold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compafs yourfelves about with 
Sparks; walk in the light of your fire, and in the frarks which ye 
have kindled: this fhall ye have of my band, ye foall lie down im 
forrow.—The Prophet’s purpofe in the text, we are told, is to 
inculcate this great truth, that Revelation is the only fure and 
comfortable guide in matters of rcligion. To fecond this purpofe, 
fo energetically exprefled by the Prophet, his Lordfhip endea- 
vours to thew, that all the /parks of human knowledge, on this 
important fubject, are but dmoke; and all the fire, which hu- 
man genius and induftry can kindle at the altar of human reafon, 
ice itfelf; When compared with the light and heat of Divine Re- 


velation. 
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The fecond fermon well deferves the attentive perufal of un- 
telievers. The Preacher fhews, that an inquirer into the truth 
of the moft rational, and the pureft of all religions may be pre- 
‘udiced againft it by a double pride, by the PRIDE OF REASON, 
and the PRIDE OF VIRTUE. The words of the text are— J, 
the Gofpel be hid, it is hid to them that are loft. If what Dr. 
Hurd advances in this fermon be true (and we fee no reafon to 
doubt it), the man who reje&ts the Gofpel may tremble for 
himfelf, when he confiders that his REASON, nay his VIRTUE, 
may be the inftrument of his ruin, and may learn to fufpect the 
power and influence of his grofler paffions, when he fees that 
even his more refined ones may corrupt his judgment, and be- 
tray him into infidelity. 

In the third fermon, his Lordfhip explains and illuftrates 
thofe words— Be ready always to give an anfwer to every man that 
afteth you a reafon of the hope that isin you, with meeknefs and fear ; 
and, in the fourth, he inquires into thofe circumflances, in the 
difcourfes of our Saviour, which give real weight and dignity to 
the obfervation in the text—that never man fpake like this mane 

In the fifth and fixth fermons, the Preacher confiders two 
very remarkable circumftances in the conduct of our Saviour 
towards the Jews. He came to infirué? them in ‘the principles 
of anew religion, and to convince them of its divine authority. 
Yet, to fuch of them as were leaft enlightened by his doctrine, he 
generally addrefled himfelf in parables; and before fuch as were 
backward to admit his pretenfions, he was fparing of his mi- 
racles. Now the contrary of this conduct, it is faid, might be 
expected ; that he fhould have explained himfelf in the cleareft 
manner to the uninformed Jews; and fhould have multiplied 
his miracles for the conviction of the unbelieving. His Lord- 
fhip fhews, in avery clear, diftin€t, and fatisfactory manner, 
that our Saviour’s condudt, in either cafe, was fuitable to his 
character and miffion. 

The fubject of the feventh fermon is, one finzle inflance of 
that indifference which the Apoftles fhewed to their own inte- 
relts, viz. Their total difregard of human applaufe in preaching the 
Gofpel. ‘The words of the text are, we preach not ourfelves, but 
Chrift Fojfus the Lord. Men, we are told, may be aid to preach 
themfelves, in two refpects: when they thew a folicitude to fet 
themfelves forth with advantage; firft, as to their moral charac- 
ter: and fecondly, as to their infetle4?ual, When men would 
give an advantageous idea of their moral charaGer, they ufually 
exprefs this defign, either, 1. By reprefenting or infinuating their 
Juperior worth and virtue: or, 2. B y fupprelfing or palliating what 
may render it fujpected: or, lallly, By dwelling on fuch topics, and 
("2 fuch a manner, as may give occasion to others ta think well of their 
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moral qualities. His Lozdthip tries the Apoftolic writings by 
each of thefe marks. 

‘ Confider, fays he, thofe apologifts for themfelves, who have left 
us memoirs of their own lives. You will find, in moft of thefe, an 
ambitious difplay of thofe moral virtues, by which they defire to be 
diftinguifhed. They lofe no opportunity of fetting forth the purity 
of their defigns, and the integrity of their practice. The rett may 
do this with lefs pomp and olientation ; they may preferve a modefty 
in the language, and a decent referve in the air and caft of their 
narration. Still the fame purpofe is difcoverable in all thefe writers, 
whether they openly proclaim, or nicely fuggeft and infinuate their 
own importance. When men are aétuated with a trong defire of ap- 
pearing in the faireft light to others, it unavoidably breaks out in 
fome fhape or other, and all the indire&t ways of addrefs cannot con- 
ceal it from the intelligent obferver. 

‘ We have a great example in two, the moft extraordinary perfons 
of the Pagan’ world, | mean, XznopHon, and Juxtius Casar, 
Thefe admired men thought fit to record their own acts and atchieve. 
ments; and have done it with that air of neglect and unpretending 
fimplicity, which has been the wonder of mankind. Yet, through 
all this apparent indifference, every one fees the real drift of thefe 
elaborate volumes: every one fees, that they are compofed in fuch a 
way as to excite the higheft opinion, not of their ability in the art of 
war only, but of the jultice, generofity, benevolence, in fhort, the 
moral qualities of their refpective authors. It evidently appears, that 
they defigned to be their own panegyrills; though none bur fuch 
men could have executed that defign in fo inoffenfive and fuccefsful 
a manner. 

* But now, if we turn to the facred writers, we fhall find no traces 
of their preaching them/elves, in this refpect. Thefe plain fifhermen 
tell their flory unambitioufly, and without art; or, if we call it art, 
it is fuch an one as Greece and Rome had never been able to put in 
praftice. No exaggerations of what may be thought praife-worthy 
in themfelves: no oblique encomiums on their own beft qualities or 
actions: no complacent airs in the recital of what may reflect honour 
on their own characters: no ftudied referve and refinement in the 
turn and language of their hiftory. 

‘ If there be any virtue, which we may fuppofe them more than 
commonly anxious to arrogate to themfelves, any moral quality in 
which they would thine out to the obfervation of others, what more 
likely than an unfhaken fidelity to their Mafter, that Mafter, whom 
they made it their glory, their fole glory, as the Text fpeaks, to 
preach? Yet they are fo far from refpeéting their own credit in this 
particular,. that they relate their own infirmities and mifcarriages ; 
they acknowledge how wavering and precarious their faith was$ nay, 
they tell us, that, in his laft dillrefles, they all forfook him, and fled. 

* This laft circumftance reminds us of the next artifice which men 
employ to fet off their moral charater, that of /uppreffing or palliating 
whatever may render it Ju/peGed. 

‘ As accomplifhed perfons, as the great men before mentioned, 
were, can we doubt that many exceptionable fteps were cakeo * 
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them in the affairs they managed; that, on fome occafions, their 
prudence failed them, and their virtue, on others; that their coun- 
fels and meafures were conducted, at times, with too little honetly, 
or too much paflion? Yet, you will in vain look for any thing of this 
fort in their large and particular hiftories. All is candid and fair, 
judicious and well-advifed ; every thing fpeaks the virtuous man, and 
able commander. ‘The obnoxious paflages are either fupprefled, or 
they are turned in fuch a way as to do honour to their relaters, 

‘ Or, take another inftance. When Cicero had offended againtt 
the capital law of his moral code, that which enjoined the love of his 
country; firft, by his backwardnefs to join the camp of Pompey,. 
and, afterwards, by his prompt fubmiffion to the tyranny of Czfar; 
what is the conduétwf the illuftrious Roman patriot, on this prefling 
occafion? Does he frankly condemn thofe falfe fteps, or does he con- 
tent himfelf with a fimple relation of them? Neither of thefe things; 
he foftens and difguifes the truth; he employs all his wit and elo- 
quence to palliate this inglorious defertion cf his principles, to him- 
feif and others. | 

‘ [ might add many other examples. But ye fee, in thefe, a ftrik- 
ing contraft to the ingenuity of the facred writers. They ftudy no 
arts of evafion or concealment. They proclaim their own faults, and 
even vices, to all the world. One, acknowledges himfelf to have 
been a furious bigot, a perfecutor, and blafphemer: another, relates 
his own cowardice, ingratitude, and treachery. There is nothin 
like a concert between them to cover each other’s defeéts: they ex- 
pofe the vindictive zeal of one ;. the intolerant {pirit of others; the 
felfifh intrigues of all. In awerd, they give up their moral charac- 
ter tothe fcorn and cenfure of their readers, and appear folicitous 
for nothing but the honour of their Mailer—T ey preach not them/felves, 
but the Lord Fefus Cbrift.’ 

The eighth and ninth Sermons are ingenious and in- 
ftructive difcourfes, from the following paflages of Scripture— 
The poor have the Gofpel preached unto them—and—Zn my Father’s 
houfe are many manfions : if it were not fo, [ would have told you. 

In the tenth Sermon, his Lordfhip confiders our Saviour’s 
promife of the Spirit to his difciples, in the following words, 
John xvi. 12, 13.—J have yet many things to fay unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, 
foall come, he will guide you into all truth, &c.—In the eleventh, 
he fhews, from thefe words—Ye men of Galilee, why fiand ye 
gazing up into Heaven, &c. that the true wifdom of Chriftians 
confitts in adverting to the moral and practical ufes of their re- 
ligion, inftead of indulging fubtle, anxious, and unprofitable 
fpeculations concerning the articles of it; fuch efpecially as are 
too high, or too arduous for them; fuch, as they have no real 
intereft in confidering, and have no faculties to comprehend. 
His Lordfhip enforces this confideration, by applying it to the 
cafe of fuch perfons, and efpecially of fuch Chriftians, as have 
been, at all times, but too ready to facrifice conduét to fpecu- 
lation ; to neglect the ends of religious doétrines, while they 
bufy 
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bufy themfelves in nice and fruitlefs, and (therefore, if for no 
other reafon) pernicious inquiries into the grounds and reafons 
of them. 

In the days of ancient Paganifm, he obferves, that two points, 
in which religion was concerned, chiefly engaged the attention 
of their wife men; Gop, and the HUMAN SOUL: interefting 
tepics both; and the more neceflary to be well confidered, be- 
caufe thofe wife men had little or no light on thofe fubjeéts, but 
what their own reafon might be able to ftrike out for them, 
And, had they been contented to derive, his Lordhip fays, from 
the ftudy of God’s works, all that may be known of him, by na- 
tural reafon, bis eternal power and Godhead, %nd had then glori- 
fied him with fuch a worfhip, as that knowledge obvioufly fug- 
gefted ; or, had they, by adverting to their own internal confti- 
tution, deduced the fpirituality of the foul, together with its 
free, moral, and accountable nature, and then had built on thefe 
principles the expectation of a future life, and a conduét in 
this, fuitable to fuch. an expectation ; had they proceeded thus 
far in their inquiries, and {topped here ; who could have blamed, 
or, rather, who would not have been ready to applaud their in- 
terefting fpeculations. But, when, inftead of this reafonable 
ufe of their underftanding in religious matters, they were more 
curious to inveftigate the eflence of the Infinite Mind, than to 
eftablifh juft notiots of his moral attributes ; and to define the 
nature ot the human foul, than to ftudy its moral faculties; 
their meiaphytics became prefumptuous and abominable’: they 
reafoned themfelves out of a fuperintending Providence in this 
world, and out of all hope in a future; they refolved God into 
Fate, or excluded him from the care of his own creation, and 
fo made the worfhip of him a matter of policy, and not of con- 
fcience ; while, at the fame time, they difmified the foul into 
air, or into the fpirit of the world ; either extinguifhing its fub- 
ftance, or ftripping it of individual confcioufnefs; and fo, in 
either way, fet afide the concern, which it might be fuppofed to 
have in a future ftate, to the tubverfion of all ‘morality, as well 
as of religion. | 

Such was the fruit of Pagan ingenuity! The philofophers 
kept gazing upon God, and the foul, till they loft all juft and 
ufeful conceptions of either: and thus, as St. Paul fays, they 
became vain in their imaginations; and their foolifh heart was 
darkened. 

‘ If from the Grecian, continues his Lordfhip, we turn to the 
Oriental, and what is called barbaric philofophy, what portentous 
dreams do we find about angels and fpirits, or of two oppofite prin- 
ciples, contending for maftery in this fublunary world; ingenioully 
{pun out into | know not what fantaftic coxclufions, which annihilate 


all fober piety, or fubvert the plaincit dictates of moral duty. °° 
true 
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true is it Of all prefumptucus inquirers into the invifible things of 
God, that profi fing themjelves wife, they become fool, ! 

¢ But thofe extravagancies of the heathen world deferve our pity, 
and may admit of fome excufe. The worft is, that, when Heaven 
had revealed of itfelf what it faw fit, this irreverent humour of 
fearching into the deep things of God was not cared, but, indeed, 
carried to a greater, if poflible, at leaft to a more criminal excefs; 
gs I fhall now fhew in a flight fketch of the mifchiefs, which have 
arifen from this audacious treatment even of the divine word.’ 

It would give us pleafure to lay before our Readers the whole 
of what his Lordfhip advances upon this curious and interefting 
fubjedt; but we muft content ourfelves with referring them to 
the Sermon itfelf, which does honour to the Preacher’s learning 
and abilities. 

In the twelfth Sermon is. fhewn, how very fmall a matter will 
ferve to overpower the ftrongeft evidence of our religion, though 
propofed with all imaginable advantage to us, when we hate to 
be reformed, OF, for any other reafon, have no mind to be con- 
vinced of its truth. This ftrange powér of prejudice is exempli- 
fied in the text—ZJs not this the carpenter’s fon? &c. Matth. xiii. 
559 56. 

His Lordfhip’s purpofe, in the 13th Sermon, is to prove the 
reality of demoniac influence upon the mind of men.—That 
there are angels and fpirits good and bad; that at the head of 
thefe laft, there is ONE more confiderable and malignant than 
the reft, who, in the form, or under the name, of a /erpent, was 
deeply concerned in the fall of man, and whofe head, 2s the - 
prophetic language is, the Son of man was, one day, to bruife ; 
that this evil fpirit, though that prophecy be in part completed, 
has not yet received his death’s wound, but is ftill permitted, 
forends unfearchable to us, and in ways which we cannot par- 
ticularly explain, to have a certain degree of power in this 
world, hoftile to its virtue and happinefs, and fometimes exerted 
with too much fuccefs; all this, we are told, is fo clear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unlefs he be, firft of all, fpozled by 
philofophy and vain deceit, can pofiibly entertain a doubt of it.-+ 
We are far from thinking this doétrine fo clear from Scripture 
as his Lordthip imagines ; nor do we think it quite confiftent 
with candour, to fuppofe that no perfon can entertain a doubt of 
It, unlefs he be fpsiled by philofophy and vain deceit. 

The 14th Sermon is a very juditious practical difcourfe: the 
Preacher fhews, very clearly, that the fear of God, or the 
RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE, is the proper guide of life. In the 
fifteenth is fhewn the danger of giving a full {cope to the pur- 
luiteven of innocent pleafures; and in the 16th, how repug- 
hant the doérine of the text (Matth. v. 28, 29, 40, 43.) is to 
that contentious, vindi@tive, and even fanguinary {pirit, which 
prevails 
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prevails fo much among thofe, who, by a ftrange abufe of lane 


guage, call themfelves Chriftians. 


The 17th and 18th Sermons are a commentary upon Luke ix. 
26. Whofoever fall be afbamed of me and of my words, of him fall 
the Son of Man be afpamed, when he fhall come in his own glory, 
and in his Father’s, and of the holy angels. 

The text to which the two laft Sermons refer, is, the 
memorable promife made to Perer—-—On this rock will J 
my church. In the firlt of them, his Lordfhip takes a fhort 
view of the moft remarkable of thofe attacks, which have been 
made, at different times, on the Church of Chrift, and thews 
how conftantly and fuccefsfully they have been repelled. The 
fecond contains a flight fketch of the trials to which Chriftianity 
has been expofed, from the improved reafon of ancient and mo- 
dern times, and of the effect, which thofe trials appear to have 
had on the credit and reception of that religion. 

His Lordfhip obferves, that, from the Reformation to the 
prefent time, the Chriftian religion has been the firft and laf 
object of attention; that it has been examined with ‘the moft 
fufnicious and {ceptical curiofity; that it has ftood the attacks 
of wit, of learning, of philofophy, and, fometimes, of all thefe 
acting in concert, without any reftraint or referve whatfoever ; 
that, notwithftanding all this, it keeps its ground, or rather, 
that the belief of it is entertained, not only by the multitude, 
but, more firmly than ever, by the ableft and wifeft men. 

When we contemplate the prefent {tate of Chriftianity, in an 
age of the greateft Jight and freedom, and the refpect that is ftill 
paid to it,, his Lordfhip defires us to call to mind the ftate of 
Pagan religion under the like circumftances ; and to reflect that, 
when men of fenfe examined its pretenfions in the Auguftan age, 
there was not a fingle perfon in the priefthood, or out of it, of 
ability and learning, who did not fee and know that the whole 
was a manifeft impofture, and deftitute of all evidence, that could 
induce a wel!-grounded and rational affent. Can any thing like 
this, he afks, be faid, or even fufpected, of the Chriftian faith? 

His Lordthip allows, that fraud and falfehood, by being mixed 
with a great deal of acknowledged evident truth, may obtain 
refpect even with fome acute and inquifitive men ; as, without 
doubt has been the cafe of Popery fince the Reformation: he 
allows, too, that a falfe religion, unfupported. by any truth, may 
even keep its ground in a learned age, when reftraint or other 
caufes have prevented a free inquiry into that religion ; as may 

have been the cafe of Mahometanifm, in one ftage of the Sara- 
cen empire: but that a religion, like the Chriftian, as delivered 
in the Scriptures, which muft either be wholly falfe or wholly 


true, and has been fcrutinized with the utmoft freedom and {e- 
5 verity, 
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verity, fhould yet, if the arguments.for it were weak and falla- 
cious, maintain its credit, and fubfift in the belief of the moft 
capable and accomplifhed reafoners, is, he thinks (and with 
great juflice, in our opinion) a prodigy, which never has ap- 
eared, OF Can appear among men, 

— Pu. 
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Art. HL. Experiments and Otfervations relating to various Branches 
of Natural Philofophy; ws:th a Continnation of the Obfervations on 
Air. ‘Tse Second Volume. By Jofeph Prieitley, Lu.D. F.R.S. 
Honorary Member of the Academy of Sciences at Peierfburg, and 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 
Johnfon, 170%. 


HOSE —and their number certainly is not fmall—who 

have been duly fenfible of the value and importance of 
the Author’s former philofophical publications, will be happy 
to find that he ftill continues a purfuit in which he has been fo 
eminently {uccefsful ; and for which nature feems to have en- 
dowed him with particular talents. “The great number of ex- 
periments related in this volume, fufhiciently evinces how exten- 
fively and fuccefsfully the ative mind of the Author.has been 
employed, fince the publication of his laft volume, in extending 
his ufeful purfuits, and in opening new fources of enquiry, not- 
withanding fome late interruptions refpecting his private fitus 
ation, 

In this fecond volume (which may likewife be confidered as 
the fifth of his publications in this branch of {ftierice), he 
‘clofes,’ to ule his own words, £ his philofophical accompts as 
they ftand at prefent;’ ftill following the fame excellent method, 
which he at frft adopted, of giving a familiar and hiftorical ac- 
count of his experiments, and of the motives which led to them; 
and of prefenting them to the world, as foon as he was in pof- 
feffion of fufficient materials for a volume. In confequence of 
this early publication of his difcoverics, the Public are already 
poflefled of many others, which they principally owe to the 
frank and communicative fpirit of the Author; whofe early 
communications, quickly diffufed throughout Europe, by means 
of tranflations and extracts in literary journals, but principally 
mm confequence of their intrinfic importance, have incited, and 
at the fame time enablec, numerous philofophers to profecute 
thefe new fubjects of philofophical and chemical inquiry with 
fuccefss—For, to ufe the Author’s motto, Philofophy, like 
Fame, vires aquirtt eundo. 

_ The Author has arranged the contents of the prefent volume 
in thirty-three fections. Though we cannot undertake to 
give a regular analyfis of a work which comprehends fo great a 
Variety of matter, we fhall neverthele{s take a fomewhat metho- 
Rev. Nov. 1784. Zh dical 
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dical view of the principal articles which are treated of in this 
volume. 

The firft five fe&tions of th's work contain feveral interefting ob- 
fervations and experiments, relative to that great procefs of nature 
difcovered by the Author ;—the purification of the atmofpherical 
air by the means of growing plants ; and particularly to the re- 
markable influence of the /c/ar light on that procefs. A conti- 
nuation is given of the Author’s experiments on the green matter 
that appears in water expofed to the light ; and which, fince his 
former publication, has been found to be a real vegetable fub- 
ftance ; the invifible feeds of which, or at leaft thofe parts by 
which it is propagated, probably float at al] times in the atmo- 
fphere, and infinuate themfelves into veflels not perfectly clofed : 
for, in water contained in a veflel inverted in quickfilver, this 
vegetable matter will not be produced. 

Any perfon may foon be fatisfied with refpect to the vegetable 
nature of this fubftance, by placing, as we have done, the glafs 
fliders of a microfcope in water expofed to the light; and ex- 
amining it with a pretty ftrong magnifier, when it firft appears : 
for when it has grown fome time, it puts on the appearance 
only of an unorganifed- gelatinous mafs. One fpecies of it—for 
there are feveral, confifts of long and flender filaments, or ra- 
ther hollow tubes; which frequently, after the Sun has fhone 
fome time, prefent the appearance of ftrings of beads, in confe- 
quence of the numerous bubbles of air contained within their 
Cavities. 

The Author appears now to have fatisfactorily afcertained the 
genefis, or real origin, of this pure air; and to have proved that 
it is not produced by light, or even by the plants, mm confequence 
of any actual tran/mutation of one fubftance into another, as 
feems to have been the opinion of Dr. Ingenhoufz: but that it 
is produced, or comes into view, only in confequence of the 
purification of the impure air, previoufly exifting in the water, by 
the action of the plants upon it; which attract and retain the 
phlogifton, and then reject or emit the air, now rendered pure by 
being freed from that principle. But for the particular experi- 
ments from which this conclufion is deduced, the Reader muft 
confult the work itfelf, 

One of the moft curious circumftances relative to the pro- 
dutien of dephlogifticated air from this water mofs, as the Aue 
thor properly enough calls it, is, that various vegetable and ant- 
mal fubftances being put into the water, and which have a ten- 
dency to putrify in it, promote neverthelefs the production of 
this pure air, by feeming to furnith a proper pabulum for the 
water mofi, which receives and js nourifhed by the phlogiftic 
matter contained in thefe fubftances; which laft, under other 


circumftances (i, ¢. if they had been kept in water in the dark, 
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or been confined by quickfilver) would have become putrid, and 
have phlogifticated the air, or have furnifhed inflammable air. 

Thus, fome frefh cabbage having been put into a large jar, 
fled with rain water, and inverted in a bafon of the fame; in 
about a month, two portions of dephlogifticated air were fuccef- 
fively collected. “The cabbage was then foft, but not offenfive. 
The fame cabbage being replaced in frefh water, feveral ounce 
meafures of dephlogifticated air were again produced; and the 
cabbage was ftill foft, and not in the leaft offenfive. 

‘ The reafon of this, I imagine,’ fays the Author, © was, 
that the phlogiffon, which would have conftituted the offcufive 
fmell of the cabbage (and no putrid vegetable fubftance is more 
offenfive) was, in this cafe, imbibed by this water mos, as faft 
as it was produced by the procefs of putrefaction ; and the veffel 
being large, there was no fuperabundant phlogifton to contami- 
nate the air.’ 

On ufing however a very large proportion of cabbage, and a 
comparatively fmall quantity of water,)in two veflels, one of 
which was fet in a dark room, and the other expofed to the funs 
the refults were remarkably different. In lefs than a week, fixe 
teen ounce meafures of air had been produced in the veflel 
placed in the dark; no part of which was dephlogifticated: one 
third part being fixed air, and the remainder ftrongly inflammable. 
The cabbage too was putrid and highly offenfive-—Even the 
water placed in the fun had yielded only an ounce meafure and 
ahalf of air; about one-twentieth of which was fixed air, and 
the reft fightly inflammable. ‘The cabbage here too was become 
offenfive. 

This experiment fhews, as the Author obferves, that without 
light, inflammable air is produced by the putrefaction of vege- 
table fubftances ; -and it accounts for the produétion of this 
kind of air in marfhes. The cabbage in the fun alfo produced in« 
flammable air, though lefs than that in the dark} becaufe there 
was too great a quantity of it for the capacity of the veflel, or 
for the produ@tion of pure air, There had alfo been very little 
lunfhine; the weather having been rainy or cloudy. 

In another experiment, made with a fmall quantity of veal; 
and in which a confiderable quantity of dephlogifticated air was 
produced ; though the veal at length loft its coherence, and be- 
came putrid; yet by continuing the procefs, during which more 
dephlogifticated air was produced, the jar was at /ength found to 
have nothing offenfive in it; the putrid matter having probably 
been then wholly exhaufted, in fupplying pabulum to the vege= 
table matter. 

Perhaps the following experiment fhews, more fatisfaCtorily than 
the other, the truth of the hypothefis above fuggefted ; with refpect 
0 the agency of putrefcent fubftances in affording a pabulum to 
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the vegetable matter which emits the dephlogifticated air; as 
well as in relation to the «ftect of dight, and to the fubfequent 
influence of putrefaction, in deffroying the dephlogifticated air 
already generated. 

© On the 2ift of June, I put a dead moufe into a jar con- 
taining 200 ounces of water, inverted in a bafon of the fame, 
which I placed in the /ux. At the fame time, I put another 
moufe into a jar of the fame fize, filled with the fame water, 
and placed it in the dark. In this veflel, the water was never 
difcoloured, and very little air was produced; whereas, from 
the moufe in the fun, there prefently iffued a quantity of white 
mucous fubitance, which foon turned to an intenfe green, and 

ielded air moft copioufly. After fome time, the whole jar was 
full of this thick green matter, and air rofe from every part of 
it; but it was deftroyed as foon as it approached the upper part 
of the jar, where the dead moufe floated; owing no doubt to 
the phlogiftic matter which iffued from it. 

© In order to verify this, I threw out the moufe, and dividing 
the turbid green water into two parts, I put one half into a re- 
tort expofed to the fun, and the other into an equal retort which 
I placed in the dark. The water in the fun prefently yielded 
permanent air, highly dephlogifticated ; whereas that in the dark 
gave not a fingle bubble: but when I foon afterwards brought 
it into the fun, it yielded air like the other.’ 


We cannot quit a fubjeé& of this general kind, and which re- 


quires no profound knowledge in chymiftry to be rendered in- 
telligible, without tranfcribing fome general refle€tions of the 
Author, refpecting the wife and provident ceconomy of nature, 
difplayed on fo large a field, and yet on a clafs of fubjedls on 
which her beneficent and extenfive operations had bitherto been 
carried on in perfect fecrecy. 

© It is tmpoffible not to obferve, from thefe experiments, the 
admirable provifion there is in nature, to prevent, or lefien, the 
fatal effects of putrefaction; efpecially in hot countries, where 
the rays of the fun are the moft direct, and the heat the moft in- 
tenfe. For wheieas animal and vegetable fubftances, by fimply 
putrefying, would neceflarily taint great mafles of air, and ren- 
der it wholly unfit for refpiration ; the fame fubftances, putre- 
fying in water, fupply a moft abundant pabulum tor this won- 
derful vegetable fub{tance, the feeds of which appear to be inall 
places difperfed invifibly through the atmofphere, and capable, 
at all icafons of the year, of taking root, and immediately pro- 
pagating themielves to the greateft extent. By this means, in- 
ftead of the air being corrupted, avait addition of the purelt 
air is continually thrown into it. 

‘ By this means alfo ftagnated waters are rendered much lefs 


offenfive and unwholefome than they would otherwile be. bar 
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froth which we aifo fee on the furface of fuch waters, and which 
is ant to Create difzuft, generally confifts of the purett dephlo- 
siticated air, {upp! ied by aquatic plants which always grow in 
the greatett sdenct: and flourifh moft in water that abounds 
with putrid matter When the fun fhines, thefe plants may 
alfo be feen to emit great quantities of pure air. 

¢ Even where animal and vegetable fubftances putrefy in 
AIR; aS they have fome moifture in them, various other plants, 
in the form of mold, &c. find a proper nutriment in them ; and 
by converting a confiderable part of the phlogiftic efluvium into 
their own nutriment, arreft it in its progrefs to corrupt the fur- 
rounding atmofphere. So wonderfully is every part of the fy{- 
tem of nature formed ; that good never fails to arife out of all 
the evils to which, in confequence of general Jaws, moft bene- 
ficial to the whole, it is neceffarily fubject. It is hardly poffible 
for a perfon of a fpeculative turn not to perceive, and admire, 
this moft wonderful and excellent provifion.’ 

In the fections immediately following, the Author treats of 
air produced by fubftances putrefying in water, and in mercury ; 
and of the inflammabie air produced from the pafte formed of 
iron filings and fulphur with water. Thele obdfervations are 
followed by others, in which, in oppofition to the doétrine of 
fone other philofo phers, he {news, that, though the air is phlo- 
gilticated by ref/piration, the perjpiration of the ‘body does not in- 
jure it. To the efe fucceed fome obfervations and experiments, 
made with a view to difcover the origin of that fixed air which 
prefents itfelf to obfervation in refpiration and fome other phlo- 
giftic procefles ; and, in particular, to afcertain the quantity of 
fixed air naturally contained in a given quantity of common air, 
Thefe are followed by fome obfervations on the refpiration of 
ffies ; and on the production and conftitution of dephlogifti- 
cated air, particularly on that obtained fo commodioufly, and in 
fuch great plenty, from nitre alone, in an earthen, or rather a 
coated glafs, retort. — Towards the end of the volume it appears 
that in a retort of a peculiarly refractory earth, made for the 
Author by Mr. Wedgwood, and in an intenfe white heat, the 
Author got no lefs than 500 ounces of air confiderably dephio- 
gifticated, and containing very little fixed air, from two ounces 
of nitre—While we are on the furject of dephlogifticated air, 
we thal] take the opportunity of tranfcribing an objervation of 
the Author’ pane gaee ng his opinion that an carth is either the 
bafis of this and other “{pecies of air, or at leaft cxifts in a ftate of 
folution in them. 

‘ In the rapid produétion of all kinds of air from earthy mae 
terials, I have frequently obferved that there is a quanuty of fu- 
perfuous white matter depofited in the cold water in which it is 
received, This earth feems to have been held in folution in the 
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air while it was hot, becaufe it was then quite tranfparent, and 
did not become turbid till it was cool; and this is one reafon 
why I think that an earth is the proper bafis of all fuch kinds of 
air. For if fome earth be certainly held in a proper folution, 
fo as to make a conftituent part of the air, while Agt, as its 
tranfparency feems to prove, and it be only depofited by cold; 
ome of the earth muft be retained by it, in every degree of heat, 
and therefore in the temperature of the atmofphere. And perhaps 
no degree of cold can deprive it of all the earth that it contains, 
Tf it fhould, I fhould imagine that, as nothing but the acid prin. 
ciple would remain, it would then, like any other acid air, be- 
come liable to be immediately abforbed by water.’ 

The Author’s fubfequent obfervations on this head merit the 
attention of thofe who cultivate the higher cbhemifiry, and who 
with to inquire into the nature of the chemical e/ements, as they 
are called, of earth and air. 

¢ This earthy matter, when incorporated in the air, I fhould 
imagine to be then the fame thing, from whatever fubftance the 
air had been produced, being then divefted of every thing that 
was peculiar to the fubftance from which it had been expelled ; 
juft as the acid, in the compofition of dephlogifticated air, is 
probably the fame thing, whether the air had been produced from 
materials containing {pirit of nitre, or oil of vitriol. If this 
reafoning be true, we fhall be in pofleffion of a method of ob- 
taining atruly primitive earth, or an earthy principle, common 
to all earths, and all metallic calces whatfoever: fince dephlo- 
gifticated air may, as I have fufficieitly fhewn, be produced 
trom them all.’.—The Author, however, afterwards relates a few 
obfervations which may, perhaps, lead to a contrary conclufion, 
‘The matter certainly deferves a further inveftigation. 

In the 15th fection, the Author rectifies a miftake of Dr. Ins 
genhoufz—(for a miftake it undoubtedly is, and we accordingly 
noticed it formerly in our account of his work *) by direé? ex- 
periments. From thefe it is rendered evident, as we inferred @ 
priori, that no fenfivie advantage, either in point of ceconomy 
or otherwife, could be derived from the breathing of dephlo- 
gifticated air, when refting on dime cyater. From thefe experi- 
ments of the Author’s it appears—‘ that the air confined by 
lime water was both diminifhed and phlogifticated exactly like 
that which had been confined by common water, by the refpira- 
tion of [two] mice of equal fize, in the fame time, The dimi- 
nution incecd was, at firft, a fmall matter greater in the ait 
confined by the lime water; becaufe the common water did not 
imbibe the fixed air fo readily: but this made no apparent dif- 
ference with reipcect to the mice; and the next day, the two por= 
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tions of air were found to be as nearly as poffible of the fame di- 
menfions, and of the fame degree of purity.’ 

From thefe and other experiments the Author at firft con- 
cluded, that mice would not live in dephlogifticated air till they 
had completely phlogifticated it, which happens when they die 
in common air; though they lived longer in the former’ than 
might be expected from its purity, as indicated by the nitrous 
telt. He negle&ted then, however, to put other mice into the 
remaining dephlogifticated air. Attending to this circumftance 
afterwards, he found that when the fecond moufe died in this 
remaining air, it was as completely phlogifticated, as common 
air is generally found to be, when mice have died in it; and 
that the death of the firft moufe, long before the complete phlo- 
giftication of the air, was principally occafioned by its long 
continuance in the cold, after having pafled through water. 

In a fubfequent fection the Author fatisfactorily fhews the fal- 
lacy of the new method of afcertaining the purity of common 
air by means of nitrous air, propofed by the Abbé Fontana, and 
defcribed by Dr. Ingenhoufz in the work above referred to *. 
From the Author’s experiments and reafonings, it appears, that 
philofophers ought to be as attentive as ever to the ftrength of 
the nitrous air, employed as a tef{ of the purity of common 
air. 

Many new obfervations follow refpecting that peculiar modi- 
fication of nitrous air, formerly difcovered by the Author, which 
he is now induced to call dephlogi/ticated nitrous air; and which 
pofleffes the peculiar properties of admitting a candle to burn in 
it, though it {till continues as fatal to animal life as any of the 
moft noxious fpecies of air; and fometimes will diminifh come 
mon air as much as frefh made nitrous air, though at other 
times it is nox poflefied of this power. “The Author has now 
found an eafy method of producing this fingular {pecies of air 
in great abundance, merely by putting iron into a folution of 
copper in nitrous acid. 

Some curious and fingular experiments are next related, in 
which the Author treats more particularly than he had before 
done, of the production of a genuine inflammable air; merely in 
confequence of repeatedly tranfmitting electric iparks, or explo 
fions, through a given quantity of alcaline air confined by quick- 
filver, He carried on this procefs, as he fuppofed, to its maxi- 
mum; or till he judged that the electric explofions made no ad- 
dition to the bulk of the air: and he found that the fpace finally 
occupied by the air was, as nearly as poffible, three times ag 
sect that which the alcaline air alone had originally oc- 
cupied, 
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This air exploded in the fame manner, and appeared in every 
other re(peét to be of the fame nature as that procured from iron 
or zinc, by means of the vitriolic or marine acids. And though 
water was admitted to it, and frequently agitated with it, during 
two whole days; no fentible pare of it was abforbed, nor had 
the water acquired a finell of volatile alcali. When, however, 
this air was made to explode, the Author, on inftantly ; applying 
hi. noftrils to the mouth of the veficl, perceived a very evident 
alfcaline fmell: from which he infers, that the whole of the vola- 
tile alealt had not becn ccmpletely wegen with this air; 
thouch the combination was tuffi rently intimate, to deprive the 
voletile aleal: of its property of being abforbed by water. 

Viis curious experiment undoubiedly deferves to be repeated 
ona larger fcale, and the procefs to be carried on, till the ope- 
netad be perfectly affured that no additional explofions will pro- 

duce any further effect on the alcaline air. “I"he water after. 
wards added to it fhould likewife be ftrictly examined. ‘There 
appears here to be either an aélual decompofition of the volatile 
aicali; or a new combination furmed of it with fome additional 
fubflance. The quettons, accordingly, that naturally occur 
here are—Is its own abundant phlogifton only feparated from 
the alcaline air, by the eleric explotions, fo as to conftitute in- 
flammable air; mi in that cafe, what becomes of its other prin- 
ciple or principles?—or does the eleétric matter condudf, from 
other fubftances, or itfelf furnifh, more phlogifton, to the alcae 
Jine air; fo as to conftitute a kind of neutral compound, in- 
feluble in water ?—or laftly, is there, in this cafe, a difunion 
of principles, and an increafe of dimenfion, effected merely by 
the intenfe heat of the electric explofions ; as is hinted at pag. 
385 ?—We ought to have premifed a conjecture of the Author’s 
—that inflammable air in general confifts of phogifton com- 
bined with fome afs, which is of an alcaline nature; and that 
the phlogifton of this inflammable air is principally fupplied by 
the electric matter, 

The next feétion contains an account of fome fingular expe- 
riments, ihewing the remarkable volatility of that ponderous 
metallic tubitance, quickfilver, under certain circumftances. 
“i he evaporation of mercury i2 vacuo, or rather its {ubfequent 
condenfation into globules, in the upper pare of a barometer, 
had been before obterveds The Author too had formerly taken 
notice of a black matter lining the cavity of the upper part of a 
glats fyphon, containing vi itriolic acid atr confined | by mercury, 
when he teat clectric explofions through it: but at that time he 
entertained no fufp:cica that this matter came from the quick- 
filver ; iniagining that it was altogether formed from the vitrie 
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Wi'hout mentioning his previous experiments relative to this 
fubject, we fhall only obterve, that he made the eleétrical ex- 
piofions, in vitriolic acid air, not from the furface of the mer-~ 
cury itfelf, but between two wires, placed at the great diftance 
of three feet above it; and he found that the black matter was, 
to all appearance, produced quite as readily, as when the explo- 
fions had been taken ever fo near to the furface of the mercury. 
As this black matter on applying heat to it, was found to be 
mercury ; it feems that the mercurial vapour muft have com- 
pletely and previoufly pervaded the whole fpace, filled with vie 
triolic acid air ; and that the electric matter found it already dif 
perfed throughout this air, and did not produce any proper eva= 
poration, Ot mechanical trufion, of the mercury, by its immediate 
action upon that fluid. It even appears, trom other experiments 
of the Author’s, that mercury exilts in the form of vapour, in 
common air: for here too the black matter is produced, though 
not fo pientifully, and only at a fimall diftance above the furface 
of the mercury. 

To thefe experiments fucceed others—on the nitrous acid 
exilting in metallic caices;—on the extraordinary volatility given 
tothe nitrous acid, on its admixture with the vitriolic, from 
which it entirely efcapes;—and on the marine acid, dephlogiftie 
cated by means cf manganefe: a difcovery, we believe, of Mr. 
Scheele’s. The exprriments made with the acid in this new 
ftate (in which it will, /ingly, diffolve gold) confirm the opinion 
which the Author had always entertained; £ that a certain por- 
tion of phlogifton is neceffary to all fubftances, and efpecially 
acids, affluming the form of ar.’ ‘The marine acid, thus de- 
prived of phlogifton, is actually brought into a ftate very nearly 
refembling that of the nitrous acid; being now, like it, inca- 
pable of afluming the form of a permanent air, that is, of an 
air that can be confined by quickfilver ; which fubftance it im- 
mediately corrodes, forming probably with it a kind of corrofive 
fublimate. Mr. Watt, in a fubfequent note, properly obferves 
that this is perhaps an eafier, as it certainly is a more dire@, 
way of making that preparation, than the common procefs. 

In the following fections are contained—Obfervations on the 
lateral ele€trical explofion, formerly printed in the Philcfophical 
Tranfattions ; and fome mifcellaneous experiments in eleétri- 
city. Thefe are fucceeded by others relative to found, in diffe- 
teat Kinds of air; and by a few experiments of a mifcellaneous 
Natures 

Towards the end of this volume, the Author has added a 
metnedical Index, or afummary view of all the more importante 
facts contained in this and the four preceding volumes, under 
difting&t heads ; with references to thofe parts of the work in 
which they are more largely treated of. This recapitulation 
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will be found to be exceedingly ufcful and inftruétive. A fee. 
tion is added too, containing explanations or corrections of va- 
rious paflages in the four former volumes; fuggefted by fubfe- 
quent experiments or obfervations. An Appendix to this 
volume contains—An Extract of a Letter from Mr. Arden, de- 
{cribing a very fingular appearance produced by artificial ele@tri- 
city ;—fome obfervations on different parts of this volume, by 
Mr. Watt, and Mr. Bewly ;—a defcription, accompanied with 
a drawing, of a new apparatus for impregnating water with 
fixed air, invented by Dr. Withering ;—and an account, by Mr, 
Warltire, of a very curious experiment made by him; from 
which it feems to fullow, that the /atent heat in bodies adds to 
their weight, or that fire is actually deavy. At leaft, the fact is, 
that on firing inflammable air, by the electric {park, in a cop- 
per flafk holding three pints, perfectly clofed, and accurately 
weighed before the explofion; it was found, after the explofion, 
that the veflel weighed lefs (generally two grains) than before, 

We fhall only add our wifhes, that the Author, * now en- 
tering,’ as he obferves, ‘ on a new period of life,’ (at Birming- 
ham) may have it tn his power to realife the hopes, which he 
expreffes in his Preface, that, in his new fituation, he * fhall be 
enabled to devote bimielf, as much as in any former period of 
his life, to philofophical purfuits.’ In thefe wifhes every friend 
to philofophy will, we doubt not, heartily concur with us. 
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Art. lV.  Regifier of the Going of Mr. Mudge’s firft Time-keeper, 
from April 18:b, 1780, to May 7th, 1781: with two orher Re- 
gillers of the fame Time-keeper, gto. as. Cadell. 1781. 


N our Review for September laft, we gave a very particular 
account of a watch of Mr. Arnold’s making. Juftice to 

both artifts requires, from the Reviewer, as particular an ac- 
count of the going of this Time-keeper. 

The publication before us contains, as the title expreffes, 
three feveral regifters of the going of the fame watch, at three 
(fomewhat diftant) periods of time. 

The firft in point of time, though not placed fo in the pam- 
phlet, was kept by the Rev. Profeflor Hornfby at Oxford, from 
June 2oth to October 31rft. The year is not mentioned ; but 
there are fome reafons for fuppofing it was in 1776. In this 
trial, the greateft difference between the rates of the watch, on 
any two days in that time, was 4°35; namely between its rate 
on July gth, when it lof 2757, and its rate on July 3oth, 
when it gained 1°78. The difference between its rate on any 
one day and the next day to it, was 3°76; namely between 
July goth, on which day it gained 1°78, and July the aut, 
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when it loft 1%g8. In this time Fahrenheit’s thermometer was 
never higher than 68 {, nor lower than 48 3. 

When the watch was carried down to Oxford, in June, it 
gave the difference of longitude between that place and Green- 
wich 5° 3°32 in time. When it was brought up from thence, 
the 1ft of November following, it made the “difference of longi- 
tude between thole two places 5° 1” 8 the mean of the two is 
5 2” 33; and the true longitude of Oxford, as determined by 
altronomical obfervations, is 5° 2” W. 

It was next tried at Greenwich, under the infpection of the 
Rev. Dr. Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal, from November the 
12th 1770, to November the goth 1777. “The watch appears 
under rather lefs favourable circumftances in this trial than it 
did in the laff; but its going here was by no means bad. For 
the firft month, or more, its rate of going was very near mean 
time; but towards the latter end of February it began to acce= 
Jerate, and before the end of March gained rather more than 5” 
ona day: but at the end of this month it fell off again to 2 fe- 
conds and a fraction, and continued to go at that rate, with 
moft amazing regularity until the latter end of September, when 
it began to accelerate again, and was gaining 5” < nearly when 
the journal is clofed. 

The greateft difference between its rates on any two days in 
thefe thirteen months was 7° 2; namely, between its rates on 
January the rft, on which day it loft 1% 46, and November the 
30th, when it gained 5°74. The greateft difference between 
its rates Of going on any one day and the next following is 
3°06; namely, between its rate of going on January the “gth 
and its rate on January the roth. ‘The greateit height of the 
thermometer during this trial was 70, and the leaft 26 de- 
grees. 

After this trial, we are told, that Mr. Mudge endeavoured to 
difcover and remove the caufe of the irregularities which were 
obferved in the watch’s going; and the fuccefs of his endea- 
vours will be beft feen from the following account of the laft 
of the three triais which are here given, 

It is to be obferved, that the account before us is totally filent 
as to the place where, zs wel! as the perfon by whom this laft 
trial was made *. It muft alfo be acknowledged, that the com- 
parer laboured ander another difadvantage, in not being able to 
regulate his clock by aftronomical obtervations, but to be obliged 
to fetch the time from Dr. Hebercen’s clock, by means of 
watches, 

On thefe two accounts, the authority of this trial may want 
Weight with fome perfons, who will not be able to object to the 
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two former. It was begun Apri! the 18:h 1780, and continued 
to May the 7th 173 I, during which interval the watch was care 
ried no lels than fix journeys by Jand, from 110 to 220 miles 
each, 

The greateft difference between its rates of going on any two 
days in thiebe 13 months ts 4° 13; namely, between its rates on 
June 2d and June 17th: and the greateft difference between its 

rates On any one day ae the day immediately following g, is 2” 6; 

namely, between its rates on Auguft - 2d and 24th, But the 
principal point to be regarded in this trial, and in which al] 
former watches, unlefs we except that of Mr. Arnold’s men. 
tioned above, have failed, ts its preferving the fame rate of going 
to the end of the trial; whereas i it has happened, that all before 
it, and even this in the two former trials, have been continually 
accelerated, or continually retarded. The thermometer, kept 
with the watch, was never higher than 75, nor lower than 43. 

From the Pre face to this Jitcle publication we gather, that it 
has been caufed, or at leaft haltened, by fome illibe ylisios cone 
tained in a Preface that was prefixed, by the tranflator, to Mr, 
RMaver’s Litter, relating to the going of one of Mr. ‘Arnold’s 
penduluns clocks, which was made for the Ele@or of Bavaria’s 
Opdfervatory at Manheim; an account of which is given’ in our 
Review for Lift July. It is much to be regretted that liberality 
of fentiment is not more frequently connected with ingenuity 
than-we find it to be: but if Mr, Mudge, or whoever elfe is the 
Author of the pamphlet before us, be hurt, either by what is 
pur into, or bef out of, that compofition, he might have ac- 
counte: tor the conduét which is there obferved in a much more 
natural manner than he has done, if he had known, as we do, 
that he is the perion alluded to, as holding a converfation con- 
cerning the ticking of watches oy ther with fealing-wax, with 

KoNE. OF the Kings of Brentford, we fuppole ; for the words 
** one of the oreatett perfonages of the kingdom” will not apply 
to any other kind of perfons in it. We much wifh, alfo, that 
the Author of the work before us had not |ct the ill-nature of 
ancther perfon betray him into recrimination; for the table 
which he has given by no means proves that his clock goes bet- 
ter than the Ele@tor’s. Comparifons, at {uch great diftances as 
72, 56, 59, and even 146 days, prove nothing at all, The 
clock, for aught that appears to the contrary, might have al- 
tered its rate of going feveral feconds between any two of thefe 
comparifons, and yet, when its total gain or lofs were d: ivided 
among {4 many days, have appeared to go even more regular 
than his table makes itdo. Indeed, what Mr. Mayer has done, 
theugh far lefs exceptionable than this account, is but little to 
the purpefe; and for the fame reafon : comparifons made twice 


in a month are too wide to determine the daily rate of a clock’s 
go.08 ng 
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going with any degree of precifion. And after all, we confefs, 
that we fhould not “have thought of exhibiting, even this poing, 
as any extraordinary thing, after what had been done by Mr. 
Ellicot’s clock at St. Helena, as publifhed bv Mr. Mafon in 
the Philofophical T ranfattions for 1762; by Mr. Shelton’s, ae 
St. John’ s College, Cambridge, as given by the Rev. Mr. Lud- 
lam, in the same of his obfervations made there in 1767 and 
1768; the Tranfit clock at Greenwich, and many others which 
might be named ; and againft the accounts of which no fuch 
objections lie. 

‘As we have been led to animadvert on the Preface to Mr. 
Mayer’s Letter, we cannot help mentioning a miftake or two 
which are in it; but which, had the Author written with more 
modefty and eood- nature with refpect to other artifts, might 
probably have been overlooked. In the firft place, he fays, that 
“ Mr. Harrifon tried a number of methods to get rid of oil, but 
it feems without fuccefs.” This is a miftake: Mr. thentiien 
did get rid of it. He ufed no oil to the pallets of his pen- 
dulum clock ; neither did he ufe any to two of his large time- 
keepers. Cycloidal cheeks are alfo mentioned as an improve- 
ment of Mr. Arnold’s. Now it is well known to every one 
who was acquainted with Mr. Harrifon, and his inventions, 
that he had not only applied fuch cheeks to pendulum clocks, 
but had alfo difcovered that thofe cheeks ought not to be perfect 
cycloids ; and that he had contrived to make them in fuch a 
manner that their curvature could be altered at pleafure, until 
they were found, by experiment, to anfwer the end propofed in 
applying them. ‘This is a thing not hinted at among the im- 
provements mentioned in the Preface now under confideration. 
See Obtervations made at St. John’s College, Cambridge, by the 


Rev. Mr. Ludlam, p. 138. Wa 
. . . 





Arr. V. The Baron Kinkvervankot/dor/trakingatchdern, A aew 
Mufical Comedy. As performed at the Theatre-Boyal in the Hay- 
Market. By Miles Pever Andrews, Efg. Svo, is. Gd. Cavell. 
1781. 

5 on publication is an appeal from the people to the 

people! from the many in the theatre to the few in the 
clofet. The Mufical Comedy of Zve Baron did not, it feems, 

—< pit, box, and gallery, and ail that, ’egad '’—as Bayes 

phrafes it; but the Writer refers it from the turbulent [pecula- 

tors to the gentle readers. 

The two following paragraphs, extracted from the Preface, 
contain the chief reaiyns afligned as the motives of this publi- 
Cation, 

‘ The very extraordinary circumflances which attended the hear- 
ing, or rather the not hearing of this piece, wich the {ubfequent cane 
tentions 
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tentions which it occafioned, would feem fufficiently to call for its 
publication: thefe circumitances, however, the Author would cer. 
tainly have foregone, rather than apvear to make appeals from the 
determination of the Public; but having been charged with bringing 
on a polite Theatre many low and grofs indecencies, many vulgar 
and improper allufions, juflice, and not vanity, obliges him in fome 
meafure to refcue himfelf from fo ungentleman-like acondu&. In 
doing this, however, the Author begs that it may now, as well as 
formerly, be perfectly uncerftood, he could never mean to difpute 
the judgment, or oppofe the decided opinion of the town ;—all he 
ever withed or requeited was, a fair and candid trial, that their opi- 
nion might be fupported by dignity and juttice,’ 

‘ In aword, the Author begs again to repeat, that be does not 
mean to murmur at the public decree; but having been charged with 
intentions he is not confcious of, and having been unkindly denied a 
candid hearing, after he had carefully erafed every paflage he could 
conceive objectionable, he takes the opportunity, when tumult has 
fubfided, and the voice of contention is heard no more, to leave it in 
the breaft of every difpaffionate reader to determine, whether dulnefs 
and indecency pervade his fcenes throughout.’ 

Juftice obliges us to confefs, that the dialogue of this p’ece, 
even purged as it now Is, is-not remarkably chaffe. A certain 
pruriency of imagination feems to keep the Author in a perpe- 
tual purfuit of double entendre, which he fometimes effects adroits 
4y enough, and often but clumfily. The fable of this play is 
avowedly founded on a German anecdote, lately prefented to 
the Public, in the form of a novel, by a Lady of Quality: but 
the Author has alfo vifibly had recourfe to the Candide of Vol- 
taire, and Sterne’s Triffram Shandy. The name of the Curate 
does not, as we remember, occur in the dialogue; but in the 
lift of the Dramatis Perfone, he is openly ftiled Panglofs: but, 
bating his name, and his doctrine of Optimifm, he is but a poor 
copy, from the original of Voltaire. The following fcene, one 
of the beft in the piece, will immediately recal Uncle Toby and 
Corporal Trim to the memory of our Readers. 


“SCENE, An Antichamber. The Baron’s Cafle difeovered ; fer- 
wants entering with ferubbing-brufbes, brooms, Se. 

* Grost. Lord, Dagran, how tired [{ am! 

* Dag. Why to be fure, Mrs, Grootrump, thefe curfed old apart- 
ments do take a confumed deal of cleaning. | 

‘ Groot. Yes, and we are to do all the bufinefs by ourfelves;—I am 
fure you and I work from morning till night, and from night till 
morning again; but ’tis al} labour in vain, I fee! 

‘ Dag. Lam forry for it! but thefe devilith long galleries (with 
the wind coming in at one end, the rain at another, and the duft on 
all fides) would conquer the patience of Job. ; 

‘ Groct. Aye ; and when I have done here, then am I forced to trundle 
down into the kitchen; ferve up breakfaft; cook the dinner; wath 
the difhes, and fcrape enough out of them to make fupper ; befides 
drefling our young lady in the morning; writing out the accounts at 

| noon; 
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noon; and tucking up the old Baron at night! Oh! I can never 
hold it long! If it was not for the comfort you give me, I fhould be’ 
found fome morning lifelefs in my bed. 

‘ Dag. Come, come, Grootrump, am not I as hard ridden as you 
are? 

‘ Groot. No, no! not altogether. 

‘ Dag. Don't Laflit in cleaning the caftle? Don’e I {weep the 
fiable, take care of the horfes, feed the hogs, dig in the garden, and 
fay Amen to the curate; befides waiting on my matter Hogrettan, 
who’s the very devil himfelf for tiring a perfon. 

‘ Groot. Aye! what with his long account of ftorms and breaches— 

‘ Daz. Aye, but we have met with fome difafters, as I can fafely 
fay, who have gone through the fame duty with him.—A great many 
rubs (rubbing with the brufe) a great many rubs, that’s certain! and 
then to get no higher than a Lieutenant at the age of fifty ; fad pro- 
motion ! 

‘ Groot. Yes, but he hopes to get a better promotion now; for he 
feems to have fixed an eye on our young lady, in an honourable way ; 
and a fhameful thing it is at his time of life, | can tell him. 

‘ Dag. Very true—and then fo humble, and fo diflant, that he'll 
never come to the point. 

‘ Groot. Well, give me an active man for my money (/ufring the 
chair forward). None of your fhrivell’d decay’d old gentlemen, that 
make love without knowing how. 


Enter Hogretan, with a Stick and long Pipe; takes two or three Strides 
about the Stage without noticing them. 


‘ Dag. None of your tall, aukward, forlorn figures, that ftride 
about a place like a ghot! that one fcarce knows when they’re pre- 
fent or not.— Aiways thinking of fomething elfe, poring arid puffing. 

© Groot. (Leaning over the chair) No, nobody minds fuch fulty 

eople—— 
‘ a (Over ancther chair cpprfite) No, no, nobody cares for 
them, more than an old 
(Hogreftan comes Letwixt’en, and drops bis fick, as if abjent, with 
great force, and they fiart. | 

© Hog. —Jack boot! they could not mean it! 

Groot. (ln a fright) Lord blefs us! 1 hope he has not overheard 
as! : 

* Dag. O don’t be alarmed, he thinks too much to hear any thing. 

* Groot, ‘Fhen I'll take care not to give him another'opportunity. 

[ Lxet running. 

* Hog, Why, Dagran, do’ft thou recolle& my old regimental boots, 
that hung acrofs the Baron’s great aunt, in the gallery? thofe chat I 
wore at my firft campaign ? 

‘ Dag. To be fure, your honour—I fhall never forget them! They 
came up (if I recollect) to your Honour’s hips, and as roomy as the 
boot of a ttage coach. 

‘ Heg. Then thou remembereft when Count Grunderditch and Bae 
ron Filchenberg gave me a moft mortal affront by putting a leg of 
muion, and other provifion, taken on our march, unperceiv’d by me, 
snte 
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into the top of them, and when I paraded into the next quarters 
they tumbled out, to the confafion of the whole corps. : 

* Dag. And how I faid upon the occafion, that fuch a gallant gen- 
tleman as Licutenant Hogreftan—fuch a wonderful! officer —— 

* Hog. Yes, who had feen fervice— 

© Dag. Such a thrict difciplinarian, fays I—attach’d to flogging 
from his infancy— 

‘ Hog. Aye, from theory— 

‘ Dag. Yes. and from prattice—knows all the perfections of a fo}. 
dier ; fo upr gh:, and fo unforgiving! fo clean and fo poor; fuch a 
length of time in the fervice, and no promorion ! 

©‘ Hog. Very true, Dagran. 

‘ Dag. O, favs 1, it’s a mortal fhame! a leg of mutton in a {o]- 
dier’s boots! [ am fick at the thought! 

‘ Hog. 1 am obliged to thee—thou haft long been a faith{ul fervant 
to me, and inrereits thyfelf in all my dillrefles; fo come hither! | 
have fomething to impart to thee of great confequence; fee that the 
door is faftened. 

‘ Dag. Ay, your honour, the door is faft enough—but here are 
fuch a damn’d number of chinks and crannies in this old manfion, 
that there is no certainty of not being overheard at any time—it is a 
rare piece of antiquity—this caftle, that’s the truth on’t. 

* Hog. What think’ft thou then of my becoming mafter of it? 

‘ Dag. What, by ftorm, your honour? Yes, wecould foon— 

‘ Hog. No! 

* Dag. By fap—I remember—— 

Hog. No, good Dagran, I mean by marriage; thy poor head is 
always running upon fortifications, breaft-works, horn-works, and— 

‘ Dag. Ay, your honour, it’s all the fame thing. 

* Hog. Lhope not, Thy ignorance, good Dagran, faves thee from 
all intention of offence—however, I mutt inform thee, that there are 
great difficulties to ftruggle with, 

‘ Dag, So much the better for your honour’s courage. 

‘ Hog. But then, Dagran, think how heavily it would fit upon a 
gentleman, whom fortune has long born hard upon, to be thus croffed 
in his affections at fifty years of age, in his firlt paflion, the very in- 
fancy of his love, the very dawn of his regard— 

‘ Dag. The fecond childhood, your honour would fay. 

‘ Hog. I would not fay any fuch thing! but confider how difficult 
it is to attack with vigour, and yet win with gentlenefs ; to open one’s 
trenches, and not difcover one’s weaknefs | 

‘ Dag. Lord, your honour, don’t mind, you’ll difcover nothing. 

‘ Hog. Honett Dagran, thy zeal overpowers thee! thou forgettelt 
that ugly wound | received in my laft campaign, 

‘ Dag. The enemy will think it an honourable mark. 

* Hog. Sure thou doft not remember that— 

* Dag. We muft then give up the point. 

* Hog. (foaking the afhes from his pipe) 1 have nothing left to cot- 
fole me. 

* Dag. Your honour’s pipe is out. 

* Hog. ( looking at bis pipe in a melancholy pofure)—Not a {park re- 
maining. 





© Dag. 
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¢ Pac. Then it had hetter be Jaid afide. 
? : a > 1 if Q 1. feacn ’ a’na leans aon 
‘ Hoe. inne yet to liv ba fated one ne rancal _ 
‘Dog What fionfied, 1f we cannot fupopoit it? 
¢ Hoy. Aw o'd fo'dier and yield! 
‘ ve , se? 
‘ Pag. (taking fire} Zounds! your honour we'll not run! 


Al 


‘Hes. Jt would be a fhame to defert the feld of honour. 
* Dag. Weil die in the bed of it, that we will, 
‘ Hoo. Th ou revive 4 me, POG Da 
they thall yet fee I can do fomething, 
‘ Daz. A great deal. 


¢ Hog Vf we could but-—— 


‘Dag. Ovce gain a little advantage, and we may do what we 


ran; weil rally our forces ; 


c 
5 


Hor. T don’t know that. 
¢ Dog Lord, your honour, there’s the enemy reconnoitering us in 
yonder gallery; therefore, your honour, pluck up a good heait; the 
trii froke is haif the baitle. 
Hig. Stan: an _— arms then. 

* Dag Rea 

‘ Hog. ‘To - right avout. 

‘ Dag. March. 

© Hog (marching cut) Vil attack with the van-guard. 

«Dare And Wil aliitt your honovr in the rear. [ Exeunt.? 

The lovers, Franzel and Cecil, are not very delicately drawn; 
the Dutch Mynheer and his frow are intentionally coarfe ; and 
the Baron himfelf is a caricature. On the whole, however, 
comparing this prece with fome others which have pafied to the 
prefs from the ftage, as their authors have announced, with unt- 
verfal applaufe, we are inclined to think that its treatment in the 
theatre has been rather fevere: and we are for:y that a perufab 
will not warrant our recommending any great degree of miitigae 
tion in the fentence, though perhaps more capricioufly than jue 
dicioufly pafled. | 

The Fralogee, written by Mr. Pilon, has much more merit 
than any we ever before received frm the fame hand; and the 
Epilogue, by Edward Topham, Efu; is tolerable. C 

Oe 





Art. VI. Fohbafon's Bicyraphical Prefaces continued. See Ree 
view for Auguit. 


N°charaéterifing the poetry of Matthew Prior, Dr. Johnfon, 
e in more inftances than one, deviates from the general op:- 
nion of its excellence. Many circumftt: ances, indeed, conc wered 
to elevate Prior’s poetical character higher than its atriahie me- 
rit alone would poffibly have raifed it. “he fingle circumftance 
of his exaltation (which was always confidered, as in fact it was, 
the confequence of literary attainments), by fpeedy gradaticns 
from the ftation of a tavern-boy to the rank of an an nbafla lor, 
would none npeets ¢ the world with an idea of very an 
Rev. Nov. y784. Aa nmion 
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mon fuperiority. Prior’s works are confidered as compofing 
Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional Poems, Alma, and Solomon, 
© His Tales are written with great familiarity and great {priteli- 
nefs: the language is eafy, but feldom grofs, and the numbers 
are {mooth, without the appearance of care.” But it is a doubt 
with Dr. Johnfun, whether he be the original author of any tale 
which he has given us. 

On his Love-verfes the critic is particularly fevere ; and, if 
One or two pieces be excepted, juftly fo. And even in thofe, it 
is wit and gallantry, rather than pafhion, that entitles them to 
notice. A man, like Prior, connecting himfelf with drabs of 
the loweft fpecies, muft be incapable of feeling either the warmth 
of a true paffion, or the refinements of an elegant one. 

* In his Amorous Effufions he is lefs happy; for they are not dic- 
tated by nature or by paffion, and have neither gallantry nor tender- 
nefs. They have the coldnefs of Cowley, without his wit; the dull 
exercifes of a fkilful verfifyer, refolved at all adventures to write fome- 
thing about Chloe, and trying to be amorous by din: of ftudy. His 
fictions therefore are mythological. Venus, after the example of the 
Greek Epigram, afks when fhe was feen naked and bathing. Then 
Cupid is miffaken; then Cupid is difarmed; then he Jofes his darts to 
Ganymede; then Jupiter fends him a fummons by Mercury. Then 
Chloe goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at her fide; Di- 
ana miftakes her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the 
blunder. All this is furely defpicable ; and even when he tries to 
att the lover, without the help of gods or goddeffes, his thoughts are 
unaffeGting or remote. He talks not dike a max of this world. 

‘ The greareft of all his amorous eflays is Henry and Emma; a dull 
and tedious dialogue, which excites neither efteem for the man, nor 
tendernefs for the woman. The example of Emma, who refolves to 
follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilt fhail drive him, 
deferves no imitation; and the experiment by which Henry tries the 
lady’s conttancy, is fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or in 
difappointment to himfelf.’ 

That Dr. Johnfon’s objeCtions to the fcope and tendency of 
the laft mentioned poem are juft, no one will, we prefume, be 
hardy enough to difpute; but it is at the fame time much to be 
doubted whether many will agree with him in thinking it a dull 
and tedious dialogue. Were the queftion to be afked, which of 
Prior’s poems has been moft generally read? we are of opinion, 
it would be determined in favour of Henry and Emma. What 
every one reads can hardly be thought tedious and dull. 

Dr. Johnfon is of opinion, that al] chat is valuable in this 
writer is owing to his diligence and judgment. * His diligence,’ 
fays he, ‘has juftly placed him amongit the moft correct of the 
Englifh poets; and he was one of the firft that refolutely endeavoured 
at correctnefs, He never facrifices accuracy to hafte, nor indulges 
himfelf in contemptuous negligence, or impatient idlenefs; he has no 


carelefs lines, or entangled fentiments; his words are nicely feledted, 
an 
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end his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his charafer fufters 
any abatement, it mult be from the difproportion of his rhymes, 
which have not always fuficient confonance, and from the admiffion 
of broken lines into his So/omon; but perhaps he thought, like Cow- 
ley, that hemiftichs ought to be admitted into heroic poetry. 

‘ He had apparently fuch rectitude of judgment as fecured him 
from every thing that approached to the ridiculous or abfurd; but as 
Jsws Operate in civil agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the 
reprefhon of wickedneis ; fo judgment, in the operations of intellect, 
can hinder faults, but not produce excellence. Prioris never low, nor 
very often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himfelf fometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, as the lion kindles 
his fury by the lafhes cf his own tail, Whatever Prior ob:ains above 
mediocrity feems the effort of ftruggle and of toil. He has many vi- 
gorous, but few happy lines; he has every thing by purchafe, and 
nothing by gift; he had no nightly vifttaticns of the Mafe, no infu- 
fions of fentiment or felicities of tancy. 

‘ His diction, however, is more his own than that of any among 
the fucceffors of Dryden; he borrows no lucky turns, or commodious 
modes of language, from his predeceffors. His phrafes are original, 
but they are fometimes harfh; as he inherited no elegances, none has 
he bequeathed. His exprefiion has every mark of laborious ftudy ; 
the line feldom feems to have been formed at once; the words did not 
come t'll they were called, and were then put by conftraint into their 
places, where they do their duty, but do it fullenly. In his greater 
compofitions there may be found more rigid ftatelinefs than graceful 
dignity,’ 

The concluding obfervation is ftriking and juft: 

‘ A furvey of the life and writings of Prior may exemplify a fen- 
tence which he doubrtlefs underftocd well, when he read Horace at his 
uncie’s; the veffel long retains the fcent which it firft receives. In his 
private relaxation he revived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry 
he exhibited the college. But on higher occafions, and nobler fub- 
jects, when habit was overpowered by the neceffity of reflection, he 
wanted not wifdom as a flatefman, nor elegance as a poet.’ 

We are now arrived at a character, which, aS a poet, Dr. 
Johnfon feems to have contemplated with fingular complacency. 
As it Gomes not within the compafs or defign of this Article to 
attend the Biographer through all the minutia of Pope’s life, 
with which, indeed, the Public is fufficiently acquainted, we 
fhall only touch upon thofe parts which are connected with his 
literary hiftory. Perhaps the moft interefting part is that where 
he commences his Tranflation of Homer. 

* The next year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, by wh’ch pro- 
ft was fought as well as praife. ‘The poems which he had hitherio 
written, however they might have diffuled his name, had- made very 
little addition to his fortune, The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he had, it might be liberal, could 
not be large; his religion hindered him from the occupation of any 

civil employment, and he complained that he wanted even money to 
buy books. 
Aaz * Me 
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‘ He therefore refolved to try how far the favour of the Public ex. 

tended, by foliciting a fubfcription to a verfion of the Jéiad, with 
large notes.’ 

* Pope, having now emitted his propofals, and engaged not only 
his own reputation, but in fome degree that of his friends who pa- 
tronifed his fub{cription, began to be frighted at his own undertaking; 
and finding himfelf at firit embarraffed with difficulties, which re- 
tarded and oppreffed him, he was for atime timorous and uneafy; 
had his nights difturbed by dreams of long journeys through unknown 
ways, and withed, as he faid, thar /omebody would hang him. 

‘ This mifery, however, was not of long continuance ; he grew by 
degrees more acquainted with Homer’s images and expreffions, and 
practice increafed his facility of veriification. In a thors time he re- 
prefents himfelf as difpatching regularly fifty verfes a day, which 
would fhew him, by an eafy computation, the termination of his la 
bour. 

‘ His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that afksa 
fubfcription foon finds that he has enémies. Al! who do not encon- 
rage him defame him. He that wants money will rather be thought 
angry than poor; and he that wifhes to fave his money, conceels his 
avarice by his malice. Addifon hed hinted his fufpicion that Pope 
was too much a Tory; and fome of the Tories fufpeéied his prin- 
ciples, becaufe he had contributed to the Guardian, which was carried 
on by Sveele, 

‘ To thofe who cenfured his politics were added enemies yet more 
dangerous, who called in queftion his knowledge of Greek, and his 
qualifications for a tranflator of Homer. To thefe he made no pub- 
lic oppotition ; but in one of his Letters efcapes from them as well as 
he can. At an age like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, 
with an irregular education, and a courfe of life of which much {eems 
to have paffed in converfation, it is not very likely that he overflowed 
with Greek. But when he felt himielf deticient he fought aflittance, 
and what man of learning would refufe to help him? Minute en- 
quiries into the force of words are lefs neceffary in tranflating omer 
than other poets, becaufe his pofitions are general, and his reprefenta- 
tions natural, with very little dependence on local or temporary cul- 
toms, on thofe changeable fcenes of artificial life, which by mingling 
original with accidental notions, and crowding the mind with images 
which time effaces, produce ambiguity in diction, and obfcurity in 
books. To this open difplay of unadulterated nature it muft be afcribed 
that Homer has fewer paflages of doubtful meaning than any other 
poet either in the learned or in modern languiges. I have read of a 
man, who being, by his ignorance of Greek, compelled to gratify 
his curiofity with the Latin printed on the oppofite page, declared, 
that from the rude fimplicity of the lines literally rendered, he 
formed nobler ideas of the Homeric majeity, than from the laboured 
elegance of polifhed verfions, 

* Thofe literal tranflations were always at hand, and from them 
he could always obtain his author's fenfe with iufficient certainty ; 
and among the readers of Homer, the number is very {mall of thofe 
who find much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except the mu- 
fic of the numbers. 
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«If more help was wanting, he had the poetical tranflation of 
Eotanus feffus, an unwearied writer of Latin verfes; he had the 
Frerch Flomers of La Valterie and Dacier, and the Englith of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Ogylly. With Chapman, whofe work, though now 
totally neglected, feems to have been popular almott to the end of the 
laft century, he had ver y frequent confultations, and perhaps never 
tranflaced any paffaze till he had read his verfion, which indeed he 
ha: been fomeiumes fafpecied of ufing inftead of the original, 

‘ Notes were lkew:fe to be provided ; for the fix volumes would 
have been very little more than fix pamphlets without them. What 
the mere perufal of the text could fuggelt, Pope wanted no affiftance 
to collect or methodize3; but move was neceffary ; many pages were 
lied, and iearnin g mult {upply materials to wit and judgment. 
Something might be gathered fram Daefer; but no man loves to be 
ind bied to his contemperaries, and Dacier was acceflible to common 

eacers, Hjufathius was therefore neceffarily confulied. ‘To read 
Euftathius, of whofe work there was then no Latin verfion, I fufpect 
Pope, if he bad been willing, not to have been able; fome other was 
therefore to be found, who had !eijure as we!l as abilities, and he 
was doubilefs mot readily employed who would do much work for 
litle money. 

‘ The hiflory of the notes has never beentraced. Broome, in his 
Preface to his Poems, declares himfe!lf the commentator zz part upon 
the Iliad; and it appears from Fenton’s Letter, preferved in the Mu- 
feum, that Broome was at firfl engaged in confulting Euftathius; but 
that aitera time, whatever was the “reafon, he defiited : another man 
of Cambridge was then employed, who foon grew weary of the work; 
and a third was recommended by Thirlly, who is now difcovered to 
have been Fortin, a man fince well known (o the learned world, who 
complained that Pope, having accepted and approved his perform- 
ance, never te! ‘tified any curiofity tofee him. The terms which Fen- 
ton ufes are very morcantile: J think at firj? fight that bis performance 
is very commendable, and have J: nt cvord for him to finifo the 17th book, 
and to fend it with his demands for bis trouble, I have bere enclofed the 
Specim-n; if the rei come befere the return, I will keep them till I 
receive your order, 

‘ Broome then offered his fervice a fecond time, which was pro- 
bably accepted, as they had afterwards a clofer correfpondence. Par- 
nell contribeted the Life of Homer, which Pope found fo harfh, that 
he took great pains in correcting it; and by his own diligence, with 
fuch utp as kindnefs or money could procure him, in fomewhat 
more than five years he completed his verfion of the J/iad with the 
Notes. He begun it in 1742, his twenty-fifth year, and concluded 
itin 1718, his thirtieth year.’ 

At the conclufion of this account, which contains many Cir- 
cumftances we were not able to make room for, the Doétor adds, 
‘It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiolity, that | deduce thus 
minut ely the hiftory of the Englith Ziad. It is certainly the nobleft 
verfion of poetry which the world has ever feen; and its publication 
mutt therefore be confidered as one of the great events in the annals 
of Learning.’ 
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In a life of Pope his commentator, Warburton, would natu. 
rally be introduced. Of this literary character the following is 
a mafterly fketch : 

‘ About this GUme Warburton began to make his appearance in the 
firft ronk. of learning. He was a man of vigorcus faculties, a mind 
fervid and vehement, fupplied by incefiant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wondertul extent and varicty of knowledge, which yet had not 
opprefled his imagination, nor clouded his perfpicacity. To every 
work he brougnt a memory full fraught with a fancy fertile of origi- 
nal combinations, and at once exerted the powers of the fcholar, the 
reafoner, andthe wit Burt his knowledge was too multifatious to be 
always exact, and ris pufults were tov caper to be always cautious, 
His abilities gave him an haughty con fidence, which he difdained to 
conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of oppefiticn difpofed him to 
treat his adverfaries with fuch con‘emptuous fu periority as made his 
yeuders commonly his enemies, and excited a gaintt him the withes of 
fome who favoured his caufe. He feems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperor’s determination, oderint dum me‘uwant; he ufed no allure- 
ments of gentle languag:, but wifhed to compel rather than per- 
fuade. 

‘ His ftyle is copious without feleflion, and forcible without neat- 
nefs; he took the woids that prefented themfelves: his dition is 
coarfe and impure, and his fentences are unmeafured.’ 

In fumming up the intellectual character of Pope, Dr. Jobn- 
fon’s ufual acutenefs and difcernment have by no means de- 
ferted him. ¢ Of his intellectual charadter,’ fays he, ‘ the con- 
flituent and fundamental principle was Good Senfe, a prompt and 
Intuitive perception of confonance and propriety. He faw immedi- 
ately, of his Own concepiion:, what was to be chofen, and what to be 
rejefted ; and, in the works of others, what was to be shunned, and 
what was to be copied. 

‘ Bat good fenfe alone is a fedate and quiefcent quality, which 
manages its poficiions weil, but does not increafe them ; 1 collects 
few materials for its own Operations, and prelerves fafety, but rever 
gains fupremacy. Pope had likewife genius; a mind active, ambi- 
tious, and adventurous, always invettigati ing, always afpiring ; in its 
wideft fearches fi ll longing to go forward, in its higheft flights {till 
willing £0 be higher; always imagining fomeching greater than it 
knows, always endeav. ouring more thay it can do. 

~€ To affitt thefe powers, he is faid to have had great ftrength and 
exatinefs of memory. That which he had heard or read was not eafily 
loft; and he had before him not only what his own meditation fog- 
geied, but what he had found in other writers that might be accom- 
modared to his prefent purpole, 

‘ Thefe benefits of nature he improved by inceffant and unwearied 
diligence; he had recourfe to every fource of intelligence, and 
Joft no opporiunity of information; he confulied the living as well as 
the dead; he read his compofitions to his friends, and was never 
content with mediocrity when excellence could be attained. He con- 


fidered poetry as the buGnels of his life; and however he might feem 
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to lament his occupation, he followed it with conftancy; to make 
yerfes was his firft labour, and to mend them was his latt. 

‘ From his attention to poetry he wis never diverted. If conver 
fation offered any hing that could be improved, he committed it to 
paper; if a thought, or perhaps an expreflion more happy than was 
common, rofe to his mind, he was careful to write it; an indepen- 
dent diftich was preferved for an opportunity of infertion, and fome 
little fragments have been found containing lines, or parts of lines, 
to be wrought upon at fome other time. 

‘ He was one of thofe few whofe labour is their pleafure: he was 
never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impatience; he never 
pafled a faule unamended by indifference, nor quitted it by defpair. 
He laboured his works firit to gain reputation, and afterwards to 
keep it.’ 

‘ He profeffed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, 
whenever an opportunity was prefented, he praifed through his whole 
life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his character may receive 
fome illuftration, if he be compared with his matter. 

‘ Integrity of underfianding, and nicety of dilcernment, were not 
allotted in a lefs proportion to Drvden than to Pope. The rectitude 
of Dryden’s mind was fuffictently fhewn by the difimiffion of his poeti- 
cal prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged 
numbers. But Dryden never defired to apply all the judgment that 
he had. He wrote, and profefl-d to write, merely for the people; 
and when he pleafed others, he contented himfelf. He fpent no 
time in ftrugeles to roufe Ja‘ent powers ; he never attempted to make 
that better which was already good, nor often to mend what he muft 
have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very litte 
confideration: when occafion or neceffity called upon him, he poured 
out what the prefent moment happened to fupply, and, when once it 
had peffed the prefs, ejected it from his mind; for when he had no 
pecuniary intereft, he had no fu:ther folicitude. 

* Pope was not content to fatisfy; he defired to excel, and there-~ 
fore always endeavoured todo his beft: he did not court the candour, 
but dared the judgment of his reader, and expefing no indulgence 
from others, he fhewed none to himfelf.. He examined lines and 
words with minute and punctilious obfervation, and retouched every 
part with indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be for- 
given. 

* For this reafon he kept his pieces very long in his hands, while 
he confidered and reconfidered them. The only poems which can 
be fuppofed to have been written with fuch regard to the times as 
might haften their publication, were the two fatires of FAirty eight; . 
of which Dodfley told me, that they were brought to him by the 
author, that they might be fairly copied. ‘* Every line,” faid he, 
‘* was then written twice over; I gave him a clean tran{crip:, which 
he fent fome time afterwards to me for the prefs, with every line 
Written twice over a fecond time.” 

* His declaration, that his care for his works ceafed at their pub- 
lication, was not fArictly true, His parental attention never aban- 
doned them; what he found amifs in the firft edition, he filently cor- 
rected in thofe that followed. He appears to have revifed the ditad, 
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end freed it from fome of its imperfections; and the Effay on Criticism 
received many improvements after its frit appearance. It will fel. 
dom be found that he altered without adding clearnel:, elegance, or 
vigour. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden; but Dryden 
certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

‘ In acquired knowledge, the iuperiority muft be allowed to Dry. 
den, whofe education was more {cholaflic, and who, before he became 
an author, had been allowed more time for ftudy, with becter means 
of information. His mind has a larger range, and he colleéts his 
images and illuftrations from a more extenfive circumference of {ci- 
ence. Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in 
his local manners, The notions of Dryden were formed by compre- 
henfive fpeculation, and thofe of Pope by minute attention. There 
is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in 
that of Pope. 

‘ Poetry was not the fole praife of either; for both excelled Jike- 
wife in profe; but Pope did not borrow hi prote from his predeceffor, 
The ilyle of Dryden is capricious and varied, that of Pope is cautious 
and uniform; Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind, Pope 
conftrains his mind to his own rules of compoiition. Dryden is fome. 
times vchement and rapid; Pope is alu . {mooth, unit orm, and 
gentle. Dryden's p2ge is a natural field, rinng into tmequailities, and 
Giverfined by the varied exuberance “ abundant vegetation; Pope's 
is 2 velvet lawn, fhaven by the tcythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power w hich cooftitutes a poet ; that quality 
without which judgment is cold and kaowledge ts inert ; that energy 
which collect-, combines, amplifies, and animates; the {u periority 
muft, with fome heftation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be 
inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a little, becaufe 
Dryden had more; for every other writer, fince Milton, mutt give 
place to Pope; and even of a yden it muit be faid, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he has not bet:er poems. Dryden’s performances 


6* 
were alw: ays halt Vs e} ther excited by f ep Cxltern al occafion, or extoried 
by domelicneceility ; he com pofed without confideration, and publifhed 
without correétion. What bis mind could {upply at call, or gather in 


one excurfion, was all that he fought, and all that he gave. T he dilatory 
caution of Pope enabled him to conden{e bis fentiments, to muluply 
his images, and to accumulate all th t ludy might produce, or chance 
might fupply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope 
continucs longer on the wing. Ii of Dryden’s fire the blaze is bright- 
er, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and conftant. Dryden often 
furpailes expectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read 
with frequent aftoniihment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 

: This parallel] will, [hope, when it is well confidered, be found 
jul; ; and if the reader thould fulpe& me, as I fufpe& myfelf, of 
fome partial fondnels fcr the memory of Dryden, let him not too 
haf ily con’emn me; for porpiney: vie and enquiry may, perhaps, 
fhew him the reafonablencfs ef my cetermination.’ ; 

In the diftin@ examination of the works of Pope, his Critic 
profefles to pay attention not fo much to flight faults or petty 


beauties, as to the general character and effect of each perform- 
ance, 
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ance. As a fpecimen of the execution of this part of the work, 
-fhall lay befare our Readers the following critique on the 
‘ uy on Man: 

‘Th e Efay on Man was a work of great labour and long confi- 
derction, but certainly not the happielt of Pope’s performances. The 
fabiect is perhaps not very proper for poetry, and the poet was not 
{utiicrent! ly matter of his jubject ; metaphyical morality was a new 
fludy ; he was proud of nis acquifitions, and fuppoiirg hiunfelf matter 
of vreat fecrets, was in. haite to teach what he had not learned. 
Thus he tells us, in the firft E:piti!e, that from the nature of the Su- 
preme being may be deduced an order of beings fuch as mankind, 
becaule fh Gnite Excellence can do only what is beit. le fiods out 
tha: all the euesii On, is whether man bein a wrong place | Surely if, 
according to che poet’s Leibuitzian reafoning, we may infer that man 
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ough: - be, only becaofe he 1s, we may allow chat his place is the 
rioht place, becaufe he has it. Supreme Wifdom ts not leis infallible 
in difno ing than in creating, But what is meant by fcmcwhere and 


tlace, anc avreng piace, it had been vain to afk Pope, who probably 
had never atked himéel?. 

© Having exalied himfelf into the chair of wifdom, he tells us 
much thar every man knows, and much that he does not know hime 
felf; that we fee but little, and that the order of the univerfe ts be- 
yond our comprehenfion; an opinion not very uncommon ; and that 
there ts a chan of fabordinate beings Jrim inpinite to nothing, of 
which himfelf and his readers are equaily ignorant. But he vives US 
ove comfort, which, without his help, he fuppofzs unattainabie, the 
policion that though we are fools, yet God is wife. 

‘ this Evay attords an ecregious initance of the predominance of 
genius, the dazzling fplendour of imagery, and the feduétive powers 
of cloquence. Never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
entiment {0 happily difguifed. ‘The reader feels his mind full, 
though he learns nothing; and when he meets it in its new array, 
no long: r knows the talk of his mother and his nurfe. When thefe 
wonder-working founds fink into fenje, and the dotirine of the Effay, 
difrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers of its naked excellence, 
what ihall we difcover? ‘That we are, 1n comparifon with our Creator, 
very weak and ignorant; that we do not uphold the chain of exilt- 
eice, and that we couid not make one another with more fill than 
we are made. We may learn ye: more; that the arts of human life 
were copied from the inftingtive operations of other animals; that if 
the world be made for man, it may be faid that man was made for 
ceefe, ‘lo thefe profound principles of natural knowledge are added 
fome mo:a! initructions equally new; that felf-intereft, well under- 
Hood, will Page focial concord; that men are mutual gainers by 
mutual benefits; that evil is fometimes balanced by good; that hu- 
man advantages are unfable and fallacious, of uncertain duration, 
and doubtful effects ; that our true honour is not to have a great 
part, but to adi it well; that virtue only ts our own; and that hap- 
pined: 1s always in Our power. 

* Surely a man of no very comprekenfive fearch, may venture to 
fay that he has heard all this before; but it was never ti!l now re- 
cOinmenced by fuch a biaze of embellifhment, or fuch fweetnefs of 
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melody. The vigorous contraction of fome thoughts, the luxuriant 
amplification of others, the incidental illuftrations, and fometimes 
the dignity, fometimes the foftnefs of the verf-s, enchain philos 
fophy, fuipend criticifm, and opprefs judgment by cverpowering 
lea{ure. 

¢ This is true of many paragraphs; yet, if f had undertaken to 
exemplify Pope’s felicity of compolition before a rigid critic, | fhould 
not fele&t the Efay on Man; for it contains more lines unfuccefsfully 
Jaboure’, more harfhnefs of dition, more thoughts imperfeétly ex. 

refled, more levity without elegance, and more heavinefs without 
ftrength, than will be eati!y found in all his other works.’ 

Dr. Warton, in his ingenious and entertaining Effay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, feems to difpute his title to the 
charaét + of a true poet, at leaft in the more excellent fpecies of 
the poetical art. Probably the following was written with an 
eye to what he and fome o:hers have advanced on that fubjedt ; 

¢ Po.e had, im proportions very nicely adjuited to each other, all 
the qualities that conftitute genius. He had Invention, by which 
new trin: of event: are formed, and new f{cenes of imagery difplayed, 
as in the Rape of the Lock or exteinitc and adventitious embellith. 
ment: and i Juttra ions are connected with a known fubjeQ, as in the 
Efjay on Criticifm. He h-d Imagination, which flrongly impreffes on 
the writer’s mind. and enables him to convey to the reader the va- 
vias forms of nature incidents of life, and energies of paffion, asin 
his Z.cija, Windsor Foreft, and the Lthic Epifiles. He had Fudgment, 
which feiects from life or nature what the prefent purpofe requires, 
and by feparating the effence of things from its concomitant, often 
makes the rep efentation more powerful ‘han the :cality: and he had 
colours of language always before him, ready to cecorate his matter 
with every grace of elegant expreflion, as when he accommodates 


his di€tion so the wonderful multiplicity of Homer’s fentimenis and 





defcriptions,’ 

‘ After all this, it is furely fuperfluous to anfwer the queftion 
that has once been afked, Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwife than 
by afking in return, If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? To circumfcribe poetry by a definition will only thew the 
narrownefs of the definer, though a defirition which fhall exclude 
Pope will not eafily be made. Let us look round upon the preient 
time, and back upon the paft; let us enquire to whom the voice of 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be 
examined, and their claims ftated, and the pretenGons of Pope 
will be no more difputed. Had he given the world only his ver- 
fion, the name of poet muft have been allowed him: if the writer 
of the Ziad were to clafs his fucceffors, he would affign a very 
high place to his tranflator, without requiring any other evidence 
ef Genius.’ | 


[Ta be continued. } Cc , i -P 
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Art. Vii. The Fourney to Sncavdon : By Thomas Pennant, Efq. 4'o. 
108, Od. White. 1781. 
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re EIS publication contains Mr. Pennant’s journey from 

é his own houfe (Downing, in Flintfhire) to the fummit 
of Snowdon, and takes in almoft the whole of what he 
calls © our Alpine tract.’ It is a continuation of his Tour 
in Wales, ——-the land of pofpects, in which Nature has 
been Javifh of her moft magnificent fcenery. Of that 
Tour we gave an account in the 60th Volume of our Re- 
view, p- 32. Another part, he telis us, in his advertifement, 
will appear with all convenient fpeed, which will compre- 
hend the remainder of his defcription of Carnarvonfhire [ be- 
gun in this volume], together with the Ifle of Anglefea, and the 
county of Montgomery, conciuding with fome account of 
Shrewfbury, the ancient feat of the Britith princes.—Like the 
reft of Mr. Pennant’s defcriptive travels, this book is decorated 
with a number of plates, among which ts a valuable half length 
of Sir Richard Wynne, by the tnimitable Bartolozzi: whofe 
rints it is become fafhionable to collect, at whatever expence. 

With refpect to Snowdon, the principle object of this journey, 
our Author thus defcribes what he obicrved oz and from its lofty 
fummit : 

¢ This mountain, we are told, rifes almoft to a point, or at 
beft, fays Mr, P. there is but room for a circular wall of loofe 
ftones, within which travellers ufually take their repaft’—We 
with our Author had mentioned the diameter, or circumference 
of this circuiar inclofure. 

‘The mountain, from hence, feems propped by four vaft but« 
trefles; between which are four deep Cwms, or hollows; each, 
excepting one, had one or more lakes lodged in its diftant bote 
tom. The neareft was Ffynnon Las, or The Green Well, lying 
immediately below us. One of ihe company had the curiofity 
to defeend a very bad way to a jutting rock, that impended 
over the monftrous precipice; and he feemed, lize Mercury, 
ready to take his fight from the fummit of Atlas. The wrrers 
of Ffynnon L.'s, from this height, appeared black and unfathom- 
able, and the edges quite green. from thence is a fucceffion 
of bottoms, furrounded by the moft lofty and rugged hills, the 
greateft part of whofe fides are quite mural, and form the moft 
magnificent amphitheatre in nature. The Vyddfa is on one fide; 
Crib y Difizll, with its ferrated tops, on another; Crib Cock, a 
ridge of fiery rednefs, appears beneath the preceding ; and oppo- 
lite to it is the boundary called the Liiwedd. Another very fin- 
gular fupport to this mountain is Y Clawdd Cock, rifing intoa 
tharp ridge, fo narrow as not to afford breadth even for a path, 

* The view from this exalted fituation is unbounded. Ina 
former tour I faw from it the county of Chefler, the high hills of 
3 Yorkfbire, 
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Vork/hi: * part of the north of England, Scctland, and Ireland? 
a plain view of the Lie of Man; and that of Aneletea Jay ex. 
tended like a map beneath us, with every rill vifible, J took 
much pains to fee this proipe a to advantage; fat up ata farm 


on the weft till about twelve, oad waiked up the whicke way. 
The night was remarkably ine and ftarry: toward morn, the 
ftars faded away, and left a fhort interval of darknefs, which 
was foon difperfed by the dawn of day. The body of the ‘fan ape 
peared moft diftinct, with the rotundity of the moon, before it 
rofe high enough to render its beams too brilliant for our fight. 
‘The fea, which bounded the weftern part, was gilt by its beams, 
firft in fle ‘nder ftreaks, and at length clowed with rednefs, T be 
proipect was difclofed to us like the gradual drawing up of a 
curtain in a theatre. We faw more and more, till the heat 
became fo powerfu) as to attract the mifts from the various 
Jakes, which in a flight degree obfcured the profpeét. The 
hindus of the mountain was flung many miles, and fhewed its 
bicapitated form; the Wyddfa making one, Crib y Difill the 
other head. I counted this time between 20 and 30 lakes, 
either in this county *, or Meirionyddthire. The day + proved 
fo exceffively hot, that my journey coft me the fkin of the 
Jower part of my face before | reached the refting place, after 
the fatigue of the morning. 

‘ On this day the fky was obf{cured very foon after I got up. 
A vat mift enveloped the whole circuit of the mountain. The 
profpect down was horrible. It gave an idea of numbers of 
abyfles, concealed by a thick fmoke, furioufly circulating 
around us. Very often a guft of wind formed an opening in the 
clouds, which gave a fine and diftinét vifto of lake and valley, 
Sometimes they 0 pened only in one place; at others, in many 
at once, exhibiting a moft ftrange and perplexing fight of wa- 
ter, fields, rocks, or chafms, in fifty different places. They 
then clofed at once, and left us involved in darknefs: in a fmall 
fpace, they would feparate again, and fly in wild eddies round 
the middie of the mountains, and expofe, in parts, both tops 
and bafes clear.our view. 

©‘ We defcefided from this various fcene with great reluctance; 
but before we reached our horfes [which had been Jeft a great 

way below], a thunder ftorm overtook us, Its rolling among 
the mountains was inexpreffibly awful: the rain uncommonly 
heavy. We remounted our horfes, and gained the bottom with 
great hazard, The litile rills, which on our afcent trickled along 
the gullies on the fides of the mountain, were now {welled 
into torrents; and we and our fteeds pafled with the utmoft 
rifk of being (wept away by thefe fudden waters. 
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‘Tt is very rare that the traveller gets a proper day to afcend 
the hill; for it often appears clear; but by the evident attrac- 
tion of the clouds by thts lofty mountain, is becomes fuddenty 
and unexpeciedly enveloped in mift, when the clouds have jutt 
before appeared very remote, and at great heights. Attimces, | 
have obferved them lower to half their height; and, notwith- 
fanding they had been difperfed to the r.ght and to the left, 
vet they bave met from both fides, and united to involve the 
jummit in one vreat obfcurity. , 

‘ Phe quantity of water which flows from the lakes of Suow- 
dinia is very conliderable ; fo much, that | doubt not but cole 

ctyely they wouid exceed the waters of the ‘Ihames, befoe 
it meets tae Hux of the ocean. 

‘ The reports of the heichts of this noted hill have been 
very differently given. A Mr. Ca/weil, who was employed in 
alurvey of Wales, meafured it by inftruments made by the 
directions of Mr. Fiamftead, and he afferts its height to have 
been 1240 yards ; but forthe honour of our mountain I am 
forry to fay, that i mult give greater credit to the experiments 
made of late years, which have funk it to 1189 yards and one 
foot, reckoning from the quay at Caernarvoa to the higheft 

Cane 

Mr. Pennant concludes his defcription of Snowdonia, with a 
briet mention of the ftrata of {tone which compofe thefe moun- 
tains ; of the coarfe cry{tals and cubic pyritie tound in the ff 
lures; and of the birds, filh, quadrupeds, and piants, inhabi- 
tants of thefe regions. 

This detail of Mr. Pennant’s journey into Wales, is enli- 
vened {as this ingenious gentleman’s writings, of a fimilar 
kind ufually are) by entertaining remarks, hittorical anecdotes, 
and critical inveftigations of the antiquities, and other matters 
of curiolity, which fucceflively engage his attention, G, 

' 





Art. VIL. Axe Efay on the Right of Property in Land with refpect to 
its Foundation in the Law ot Nature, its prefen: Eftablithment by 
the Municipal Laws of Europe, and the Regulations by which it 
might be rendered more beneficial to the lower Ranks of Mankind. 
8vo, 3s. Gd. Boards, Walter, 1781. 


E have perufed the Effay before us with fingular plea- 

{ure : and (though we confider fpeculations of this kind 

rather as amufing dreams than as of any probable utility) we 

thall venture to pronounce it to be the produdtion of a culti- 
tivated, elegant, and philofophic mind. 

if it be demanded by * what regulations property in land 

might be rendered more beneficial to the lower ranks of man- 

Kind” it feems to require no great ftretch of political wifdom 
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to anfwer; by correcting the prefent unequal diftribution of 
landed property, by imparting to the poor fome portion of what 
the rich enjoy (or rather poflefs than enjoy), and by increafing 
the number of independent cultivators of the foil, who are in 
general the moft virtuous and moft healthy part of the commu. 
nity, increafe the guantum of public happinets. 

We fhall content ourfelves with a fhort enumeration of the 
principal objects of this Eflay; in the difcuffion of which the 
writer fhews_ that,he wants neither folidity of judgment nor bold. 
nefs of imagination. After inveftigating the right of property 
in land, firft as derived from the law of nature, and next ag 
founded in public utility, he delineates, in a mafterly manner, 
the abufes and pernicious effects of the monopoly allowed and 
eftablifhed by the municipal laws of Europe. He then proceeds 
to treat of the circumftances and occafions favourable to a com- 
plete, or, if that cannot be attained, a partial reformation of 
the prefent fyftem ; and Jikewife of the means calculated to pro- 
mote a gradual and falutary change in this refpect, either un- 
der the direction of public boards, or by the generous efforts 
of individuals: and he concludes with exhibiting the fcheme 
of what he calls a progreffive Agrarian law (in oppofition to 
thofe fudden and violent changes that were incident to the 
Agrarian laws of antiquity), as the bafis of fo defirable a retorm- 
ation. 

Thefe objects are, it muft be confefled, great arid dazzling: 
and the Author owns, witha becoming modefty, that the opi- 
nions he has advanced may appear at firft fight vifionary, and 
perhaps erroneous. It is natura! to the mind, fays he, when 
new ideas arife on important fubjects, to open itfelf with fondnefs 
to the pleafing impreffion which they make. Yielding to this fe- 
ducing enthufiafm, the Author has been led to fpeak with freedom 
of pyeat changes fuddenly to be accomplithed, as practicable in 
fome cafes, and to be defired in many. Yet he is well aware 
that great changes, fuddenly accomplifhed, are always pregnant 
with danger and with evil; and ought, on almof no occafion 
whatever, to be defired or brought forward by the friends of 
mankind. Partial reformation, gradual progreffive innovation, 
may produce every advantage which the moft important and 
fudden changes can promife, yet without incurring thofe dread- 
ful hazards, and thofe inevitable evils with which great and 
fudden changes are ftill attended. The paflage that follows 
conveys a handfome and manly tribute of refpect to the lands 
holders of England ; andas it will give our readers a favort- 
able impreffion of this Writer’s fty!e and fpirit, we fhall infert it; 


by way of conclufion to the prefent Article. 
‘ With the greateil ‘ui-sfadtion of mind the Writer of thefe page 


avows his perfuation, that were great and important eer 
pe 1p 
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fuccefs. 


f he may hope that his {peculations, fhould they ever come to their 
knowledge, would meet with no unfavourable reception. 


fhould he not flatter himfelf with this hope, however feemingly vain, 
; fince uninformed by theoretical reafoning, and prompted only by the 
; innate candour and humanity of their own minds, thefe réf{pettable 
landholders, truly worthy of their ftation and of their trait, ‘have 


hatural ripht, which he is defirous to elucidate and eftabliin.’ 


7 

















{pecting property in land, as practicable and fafe as they are difii- 
cult and full of danger, there 1s no country under the fun which 
fands lefs in need of fuch reformation than England. Although, 
sndeed, the principles of jurifprudence refpe&ting property in land 
which the laws of England recognize, are derived from the fame 
fource, and partake of the fame abfurd and pernicious nature, 
wich thofe maxims which prevail almoft every where on the conti- 
neat of Europe; yet fuch has been the generofity of Englifh land- 
holders, fuch their equitable conduét towards their tenants and de- 
pendents, and fuch the manly f{pirit of the lower claffes, foftered by 
a fenfe of political rights, that, in England, the comfortable inde- 
pendence of the farmer, and aftual cultivator of the foil, is eftablithed 
on 2s fecure a footing as the moft refined fyltem of property in land, 
deduced from the genuine principles of public good, and natural 
right, can propofe to render effeCtual and permanent. It is to be re- 
gretted only, that this comfortable independence which the farmers 
enjoy cannot be extended to a ftill greater proportion of the commu- 
nity. Englith landholders, and Englifh farmers, are fuperior in aif 
refpects to the fame clafs of men in other countries: in their manly 
vigour, their plain good fenfe, their humane virtues, confilts the 
true bafis of our national pre-eminence. ‘Their blood circulates in 
every rank of fociety, their domeftic manners have given the tone to 
the Englith character, as difplayed in all the various departments of 
bufinefs and enterprize; norcan any wifh be formed more favours 
able to the profperity of the public, than that the numbers of this 
clafs of men may be increafed. To increafe the number of land- 
holders, by advancing farmers to that more independent fituation, can 
never be made the object of legiflative care in this country, as ic 
might in the abfolure monarchies of the continent; but to increafe 
the number of farmers, by favouring the advancement of day- labourers 
and manufacturers. to the more animating and manly occupations of 
cultivating a {mail farm for their own aecount, is an object very 
fimilar to many branches of enlightened policy, which the Britith tegif- 
lature (more than any other) has purfued with attention and 




















: : © Tothe wothy and humane Englifh landholders, and more par- 
7 ‘ticularly to chofe who of late yeats have voluntarily granted to theie 
tenants an abatement of rent, this fhort Effay is inferibed by the Au- 
thor, as to men whom he regards with high efteem, and from who 


habitually aed in conformity to thofe principles of public goed and 
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Art. VII. dn Account of a Method of preferving Water. at Sea, from 
Putrefaction, Fe. by a cheap and ealy Proce/s; to which is added, ss 
Mode of impregnating Water, in large Quantities, with fixed Air, for 
Medicinal Ujes, on beard Ships, and in Hojpitals, Fc. toc. By Tho- 
mas Henry, F. R. S, and Member of the Medical Society of 
London. Svo. 2s. Johnfon. 1721. 


HIS little Performance, which is dedicated, by permif- 
fion, to the Lords of the Admiralty, deferves particular no- 
tice ; as it contains matters that greatly concern the health and 
the well-being of a numerous and deferving clafs of men—the 
fea-faring part of the community—who, from their fituation, 
are too frequently expofed, not only to the inconveniences, but 
to the very great evils that attend the drinking of putrid water. 
The Author’s fcheme to avoid theie inconveniences and evils 
is founded on the modern difcoveries relative to fixed air: it is 
now well known that calcareous eaiths or: ftones, which are 
naturally infoluble in water, are, in confequence of having their 
fixed air expelled from them by calcination, converted into Lime; 
that is, into a /u/t—for it has a]l the charadters of a falt—to- 
tally, though fparingly foluble in that fluid. ‘The water fatu- 
rated with this falt is called /me-water. 

The Author, having found great inconveniences, in diftilla- 
tion, from the putridity and fetor which were foon contracted by 
the water in the tub, throush which the worm of the fill 
paffed, thought that the addition of lime to it might preferve it 
from putrefaction ; and the event greatly exceeded his expeda- 
tions: fo that he was not obliged to renew the water in the 
worm-tub, till after it had been ufed above 18 months; when 
he thought proper to change it, merely becaufe it was become 
foul from duft. 

Though the water, however, in which the lime is diflulved 
is thereby enabled to refift putrefaction, it cannot be confidered 
as a proper beverage for a fhip’s company: but the lime-ftone, 
which had, by the expulfion of its fixed air, been rendered fo- 
luble in water, will greedily attract fixed air, and will again 
become infoluble in that fluid, if fixed air be introduced to it: 
accordingly the falt, now become an infoluble earth, will be 
precipitated from it. In fhort, while it remained diffolved in 
the water, it prevented its putrefaction ; and when precipitated 
from it, it leaves the water in the fame itate of purity as when 
it was firft diflolved in it. 

Though no doubt can be entertained with refpeét to the ra- 
tinale of this procefs, or of its practicability when fmall quan- 
tities arefto be operated upon; it may nevertheleis be appre- 
hende&, that it cannot conveniently be executed on board of 4 
fhip, and on a large fcale. The method, however, here s 
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nutely defcribed by the Author, does not appear to us to be 
clogged with fuch difficulties, as juftly to deter thofe, under 
whole cognizance this matter naturally falls,from ordering a public 
trial of it. “he following isa fhort fketch of the Author’s procefs. 

To preferve the water from putrefaction, two pounds of 
good quick-lime are directed to be added to each cafk contain- 
ing 120 gallons. To free the water afterwards from the lime 
with which it has been impregnated, it is to be drawn off into 
a ftrong cafk containing about 60 gallons, with an aperture at 
one end large enough to admit a veflel which is to be let down 
into it by means of ftrings, and which contains a proper quane 
tity of cffervefcent materials, that is, of marble or chalk, and 
vitriolic acid. The mouth of this laft veflel is to be ftopped 
with a tubulated ftopper, through which the fixed air, let loofe 
fromthe marble, pafles up through the body of the water. The 
lime’ is thus rendered infalub!e, and is foon precipitated in the 
form of an impalpable powder of chalk: the water being thus 
reftored to the fame ftate of purity as when it was firft fhipped 
on board; or, as the Author has reafon to believe, to a ftate of 
fill greater purity ; feveral hard waters having, in confequence 
of this procefs, been rendered as foft as rain water, and freed 
from different impregnations. 

The Author’s method of effecting thefe purpofes is iliuftrated 
in three plates; in one of which is delineated an apparatus, 
formed on a fimilar large fceale, for impregnating water with 
fixed air ; fo as to impart to it the properties of mineral and 
other medicated waters, for the ule of the fick on board of fhips, 
and in hofpitals. This is an extenfion of Dr. Prieftley’s ori- 
ginal plan, communicated fome years ago to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. We fcarce need to add, that the execution of it 
cannot fail, on numerous occafions, of being attended with the 
mott falutary effects, particularly in putrid fevers, dyfenteries, 
fcurvy, and other difeafes of the putrid clafs, to which feamen 
are peSuliarly liable ; efpecially if the efficacy of the waters, and 
its power of abforbing fixed air be increafed, by previoufly dif- 
folving in it a proper quantity of alcaline falt, particularly of 
the mineral alcali. 

We fhould not omit mentioning a lefs material, indeed, but 
fill defirable application of fixed air, to the making of freth 
fermented bread at fea. This is to be effeGted by impregnat- 
ing flour and water with fixed air, fo as to form an artifi- 
cial yeaf?, with which the Author affirms, that he has made very 
good bread without the affiftance of any other ferment. ‘The 
flour and water are firft boiled together til] the mixture acquires 
the confiftence of treacle, and is then to be faturated with fixed 
air. Being placed in a warm fituation for about two days, 
luch a degree of fermentation will have taken place, as to give 
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the mixture the appearance and the qualities of yeaft; a quart 
of which mixed with a proper quantity of warm water will be 
fufficient to convert fix pounds of flour into a dough ; which, 
after ftanding about twelve hours, is to be formed into loaves 
and baked. 

In a Poftfcripr, the Author confiders fome objections that 
have been, or which may be, made to his general fcheme, 
Thefe objections appear to admit of very fatisfactory anfwers, 
Proper trials, however, will beft afcertain to what extent it 
may be realifed at fea, and on large quantities of water; nor 
fhould flight inconveniencies be regarded in the acquifition of 
objects of fuch importance, as the ftopping up one fource at 
leaft of diftemper among our mariners, and the counteraéting 
the effects of other difeafes already exifting, and arifing from ! 





other caufes. | 
R. °y, ! 
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Aat. X. Daplicity: A Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre. 

Royal, in Covent-Garden, By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 158, 6d. 1 

Robinfon. ] 


N a Preface to this Comedy, the Author enters into a vindi- 
| cation of his piece againft the obje€tions which he con- 
ceives to have been made to it; none of which feem to have 
touched him mere nearly, than thofe which glance at his pro- 
teflion. On this head he fpeaks as follows : 

I have likewife been accufed by fome of imitation, and want of 
originality. Its faid, 1 have olen an incident from one piece, and 
a character from another, and that it is evidently the play of a player. 1 
This laft remark, I believe, would never have been made, had I not 
been known to bea player. The accufations, which have the greateft ji 
appearance of truth, are, that Ze Difipatexr of Monlieur Detiouches, 
and the Tragedy of The 4camefer, have furnifhed the great oatlines 
ofthe plot. ‘Fo thefel aniwer, that, were it fo, I would make no 
icruple of avowing it, becaufe I fhould not think myfelf degraded by 
the avowa!; but I declare the p'ot was finifhed, and almoit the co- re 
medy, before lever read Le Difipateur: and if I have pillaged the 
Camefer, it was from Jatent ideas, of which I am unconfcious ; for n 
{ have neither read, nor feen the Gamefer for many years. A pa- 
rallel circumilance to that of Sir Harry lofing his fifter’s fortune, 18 
found, Iam told, inthe Gamefler; but this incident was added to 
Duplicity fince it was firlt written, by the advice of a friend, to give 
a ftrength to the Denouement. But there is a flory told in the life of 
Beau Nath, which, had thefe critics known, would have immedi- 
ately pointed out the place whence, they might have fworn, withoat Je 
the leat fafpicion of perjury, L had ficlen my plot; and yet, had wW 
they fworn, they would have been perjured, for J never read that 
ftory till I had written my play, and then, I confefs, I was amazed fc 
at the fimilarity. 

Confcious, or Unconfcious, we cannot but perceive that a thea- 


trical education, or fome /atent ideas, have wonderfully — 
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the Author to blend and incorporate the characters and incidents 
of other recent dramas with thofe of his own. Befidés the plays 
he has mentioned, it is impoffible for the reader of Dupiicity not 
to rceollect and recognize The Bujfy Body, The Minor, and The 
Oxonian in Town: and we do not remember to have met with 
a circumftance that fmells ranker of the p/aycr, than the follow- 
ing marginal direction, ps 20. ‘* Enter a fervant. (Delivirs a 
card to Meliffa; foe Exits !”) 

The chief moral of the piece, tending to reprobate the vice 
of gaming, has been much more forcibly given in many other 
pieces on the fame fubje&t ; and the under plot, intended to en- 
Jiven the general gravity of the fable, is lame and improbable; fo 
that even that acknowledged receipt for laughter, the Aquivoques 
fails of its effect, We can difcover but little humour in any 
of the profeffed comick perfonages, except Scrip, the broker, 
whofe charaéter, however, is almoft entirely fuperfluous. It 
may therefore, without violence, be detached from the reft of the 

iece. 

. ‘ Enter TIMID and SCRIP. 

‘ Timid. Brokerage comes rather heavy, Mr. Scrip, when the 
fum is large. 

‘ Scrip. Heavy! no, no—a damned paltry pittance—five and 
twenty pounds only, you fee, for felling out twenty thoufand—Geet 
more by one lucky hit, than fifty of thefe would produce. 

‘Timid, Ay! 

‘ Scrip. Oh, yes!—Jobbing—Stock-jobbing, between you and 
me, is the high road to wealth, 

‘ Timid. Wackaday, may be fo~—Well, good day, (Scrip is gee 
ing, but feeing Sir Hornet, ftops to liften.) 

‘ Sir Hornet. What, old Lackaday! 

‘ Yimid. Ah, Sir Hornet! 

© Sir Hornet. What’s the beft news with you ?— 

: Timid. Ah, lackaday, the beft news I know, is fcarce worth 
relating, :' 
‘ Scrip. Beg pardon, Sir, (Zo Sir HornetJ—beg pardon—bad 
hews in town, did you fay? 

‘ Sir Hornet. Bad, Sir! not that 1 have heard. 

‘ Scrip. Exceedingly forry for it! 

© Sir Hornet. Sir! 

* Scrip. Never was more diftreffed for bad news. 

‘ Sir Hornet. Diftrefled for bad news! 

* Scrip. Exceffively! The reduétion of Gibraltar, the taking of 
Jamaica, or the deftruétion of the grand fleet, either of the three 
would make me a happy man for life— 

P ' ho Hornet. The deftruction of the grand fleet make you happy 

Or jife ! 

* Scrip. Completely. 

* Sir Hornet. Here’s a precious fcoundrel ! 

* Scrip. No great reafon to complain, to bé fure—do moré bufinefs 
than any three dogtors of the College—Generally of the fure fide— 
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Made a large fortune, if this does not give me a twinge—ratheg 
overdone it; but any fevere ftroke—any great national misfortune 
would exadtly clofe my account. , 
Sir Hornet. Wark you, Sir. 
Scrip. Sir! | 

Sir Hornet. It is to be hoped 
Scrip. Yes, Sir, it is to be hoped. 

€ Sir Hornet. That a halter will exaétly clofe your account. 

© Scrip. Sir! ) 

© Sir Hornet. You raven-faced ra‘cal!—Rejoice at national mif- 
fortunes! Zounds! I thought fuch language was no where to be 
heard from the mouth of an Englifihman—unlefs he were a Member 
of Parliament. 
© Scrip. Lord, Sir!—You don’t confider that I am a bear for al- 
moft half a million. 

© Sir Hornet. You are an impudent villain!—rejoice at the dif- 
trefs of your country ! 

‘ Scrip. Why, Lord, Sir, to be fure—when I am a bear—— 
There’s not a bear inthe Alley but what would do the fame— Were I 
a bull, indeed, the cafe would be altered. 

* Sir Hornet, A bull! 

* Serip. For inftance, at the taking of Charles-Town, ne man was 
merrier, no man more elate, no man in better f{pirits. 

* Sir Hornet, How fo, gentle Sir? 

© Scrip. Oh, dear Sir, at that time I was a bull to a vat 
amount, when, very fortunately for me, the news arrived; the 
guns fired; the bells clattered; the flocks mounted; and I made 
ten thoufand pounds!—Enovgh to make a man merry——Never 
{pent a happier night in my life! 

* Sir Hornet. Aha!—then, according to that arithmetic, you 
would be as merry, and as happy to-night, could you accomplith the 
deftruction of the faid Britifh fleet, 

‘ Scrip. Happier, happier by half !—for I fhould realize at leaf 
twice the fuin ! twice the fum ! 

* Sir Hornet, Twice the fum ! 








© Scrip. Ay, twice the fum!—Oh! that would be a glorious event. 


indeed ! Never prayed fo earneitly for any thing fince | was born— 
and who knows—who knows what a little time may do for us? 

© Sir Hornet. Zounds! how my elbow aches. (a/sde.) 

© Scrip. I thall call on fome leading people—men of intelligence 
amemOf the right ftamp. 

© Sir Hornet. You fhall. 

© Scrip. Yes, Sir. | 


© Sir Hornet. Why then—perhaps you will be able to deftroy the 


Britifh fleet between you. 
‘ Scrip. I hope fo—I hope fo—do every thing in my power—Oh! 

it would be a glorious event. 
© Sir Hornet. Hark you, Sir—Do you fee that doer? 
‘ Scrip. Sir! 

Sir Hornet. And this cane? 

Scrip, Why, but, Sir! 

Sir Hornet. Make your exit, your imp. 

Scrip. But, Sir! 
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© Sir Hornet. Get out of the houfe, you vile rafcal, you diabolical 
——{ Drives Serip off | A fon’s fon of a fcoundrel—Who is he? 
What bufinefs had ne here? 

‘Timid. Lackaday, Sir, he is a ftock-broker, thatSir Harry em- 

loy’d, at his tiler’s requett, to icll out for her; becaufe fhe chufes 
to have her fo:tune tn her own poffefiion againft to-morrow—I have 
been paying him the brokerage, and receiving the money, which [ 
fha!l deliver to Madam Me!iffa dire€tly. 

‘ Sir Hornet. An incomorehenfible dog! pray for the redu&tion of 
Gibraltar, the taking of Jamaica, or the deftruétion of the Britifh 
fleet ! 

‘ Timid. Wackaday, Sir? itis his trade. 

‘Sir Hormt. ‘Trade! a nation will never flourifh, that encourages 
traders to thrive by her misfortunes,’ 

The tithe, Duplety, ufed in a goed fenfe, is, we think, 
unwarranted, and unwarrantable. Would it be proper to de- 
fcribe a virtuous character by the unqualified appellations of 
The Hypocrite, or The Impofisr ? The Prologue and Epilogue are 





but middling. C 
’ 
Art. XI. 4 Vrip to Scarécrough A Comedy. As performed at 


the iheatre-Roval in Drury-Lane. Altered from Vanbrugh’s 
‘Relaple; or, Virtue in Danger.” By Richard Biinfley Sheridan, 
Kfg. Svo. is. 6d. Wilkie. 1781. 


. ik alteration from Vanbrugh is introduced by a cheerful 
Prologue, written by the much lamented Garrick. The 
beginning and conclufion are as follow: 
‘ What various transformations we remark, 
From Eatt Whitechape! to the Wett Hyde-park: ! 
Men, women, children, houfes, figns, and fathions, 
State, ftage, trade, taite, the humours and the paffions; 
Th’ Exchange, ’Change alley, wherefve’er you're ranging, 
Court, city, country, all are chang’d, or changing.— 
As change thus circulates (hroughout the nation, 
Some plays may juftly call for alceratton ; 
At leait to draw fome flender cov’ring o’er 
That gracelefs wit, which was too bare before: 
Thofe writers well and wifely ufe their pens, 
Vho turn our Wantons into Magdalens; 
And howfoever wicked wits revile ’em, 
We hope to find in you, their Stage Afylum. 

For the fake of preferving, in fome meafure, the unity of place, 
the fcene of this alteration from the Relapfe, is laid at Scarbo- 
rough; from which might have been expected fome difplay of 
the manners and cuftoms of an Englifh Spaw; but no fuch de- 
lineation is attempted, nor is much more probability given to 
the incidents by fhifting the fcene of ation: for though this 
expedient faves Vanbrugh’s long journies to the country and 
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back again, it throws an aukward air over fome circumftances, 
particularly the levee of Lord Foppington, who would fearce 
appear furrounded with his tradefmen at Scarborough. Neither 
the adventure of Lord Foppington and his younger brother, nor 
the relapfe of Lovelefs are much varied from the original: and 
perhaps even the amours of Worthy and Berinthia, the chief ob. 
ject of the alteration, might have been more materially im- 
proved. It is laudable however in thofe, who have the direction 
of our theatres, to keep the produétions of our moft eminent 
comic writers before the eye of the Public. C 
€ 
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Art. XII. 4 General View of the Writings of Linneus. By Richard 
Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Payne and White, 
1751 


HERE perhaps never was an author who, from the va- 
riety of the objets which he purfued, and the fyftemati- 
cal fpirit pervading all his writings, has rendered a fynoptical 
view af his works more practicable and defireable than Lin. 
neus. The {phere of this great man’s ftudies was no lefs exe 
tenfive than all the productions of nature, as exifting in this 
globe which we inhabit. And though it cannot be denied, that 
very great advances had been made in moft branches of natural 
knowledge by the united Jabours of many eminent men before and 
during his period; yet the admirable talents for arrangement 
and method, with which he purfued his refearches into each clafs 
of Nature, rendered him in every branch an improver, and in 
fome almoft a founder. 

Dr. Pulteney, who is wel! known to the public as a phyfician 
and naturalift, appears perfectly well qualified for the tafk he 
has undertaken: and we doubt not but his work will be fa- 
vourably received by all the lovers of thefe ftudies ; both as an 
excellent introduction to the Linnzan Syftem of Nature ta 
thofe as yet unacquainted with it, and an ufeful compendium 
of his numerous works to thofe already converfant with them. 
The firft part of the volume is chiefiy biographical ; exhibiting 
an intereiting fketch of the gradual progrefs of the great Natu- 
ralift, to that extent of knowledge, fame, and honours, which 
he at length attained. Notice is taken of all his publications 
in their order of time. On occafion of the appearance of the 
improyed edition of the S;/ema Nature, the Author gives 4 
pretty copious analyfis of the contents of that work, with the 
charaéters of the genera, and of feveral of the fpecies, through 


the kingdoms of Nature. This, with a particular account of 


Linnzus’s claflification of difeafes, in his Genera Morborum, 
conftitutes the body of the volume. All the Jatter part is taken 
up with an account of the papers in the cotiection entitled, Ame- 
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aitates Academica, publifhed under the infpection of Linnzus, 
and the product of his fchool. 

As all thefe parts of the work are themfelves an analyfis, we 
cannot give our learned Readers any abridgment of them; and 
fhall therefore felect, as a fpecimen of the Writer’s ftyle, part 
of the conclufion of the biographical matter, which will be read 
with pleafure by readers of every clafs. 

‘ To the lovers of {cience it will not appear ftrange, nor will 
it be unpleafant to hear, that uncommon refpect was fhewn te 
the memory of this great man. We are told, that, ** on his 
death a general mourning took place at Up/a/, and that his fu- 
neral proceffion was attended by the whole Univerfity, as well 
Profeflors as Students, and the pall fupported by fixteen Doors 
of phyfic, all of whom had been his pupils.” The King of 
Sweder, after the death of Linnus, ordered a medal to be 
ftruck, of which * one fide exhibits Linmeus’s bufl and name, 
and the other Cybele, in a dejected attitude, holding in her Jeft- 
hand a key, and furrounded with animals and growing plants, 
with this legend—Deam luétus angit amiffi;—and beneath—Po/f# 
obitum Upfatie, die X “fan. M.DCC.LXXVIII. Rege jubente.”—— 
The fame generous monarch not only honoured the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences with his prefence when Linn.zus’s Comme- 
moration was held at Stackholm, but, as a {till higher tribute, in 
his fpeech from the throne to the Affembly of the States, la- 
mented Sweden’s lofs by his death. Nor was he honoured only 
in his own country ; the prefent learned and worthy Profeflor of 
Botany at Edinburgh not only pronounced an eulogium in ho- 
nour of Linnzus, before his ftudents, at the opening of his 
lectures in the fpring of 1778, but laid alfo the foundation 
itone of a monument to be raifed to his memory, which, while 
it perpetuates the name and merit of Linn 2us, ‘will do honour 
to the founder ; and, it may be hoped, prove the means of raif- 
ing an emulation favourable to that fcience which this illuftri- 
. ous Swede fo highly dignified and improved. This monument 
confifts of a vafe, fupported on a pedeftal, with this infcrip- 
tion, 

Linnzo posuiT J. Hops. 

‘The high reputation which this great man has long held among 
the naturalifts throughout the world, might readily perhaps pre- 
clude any encomium from our pen; fince to all lovers of natu- 
ral {cience his name itfelf is eulogy, and will doubtlefs very 
jong be infeparable from the idea of his extraordinary merit. 
Might we, neverthelefs, be indulged fo far, we hope the follow- 
ing brief eftimate of his talents will be thought juft, and eafily 
deduced from an impartial view of his writings. 

© Nature had, in an eminent manner, been liberal of the en- 
dowments of his mind. He feems to have been poflefled of a 
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lively imagination, corrected however by a ftrong judgment, 
and guided by the laws of fyftem. Add to thefe, the moft re. 
tentive memory, an upremitting induflry, and the greateft perfe- 
verance in all his purfuits; as is evident from that continued 
vigour with which he profecuted the defign, that he appears to 
have formed fo early in life, of totally reforming, and fabricat- 
ing anew, the whole tence of natural hiftory : and this fabric 
he raifed, and gave to it a degree of perfection unknown before ; 
and had moreover the uncommon felicity of living to fee his 
own ftructure rife above all others, notwithftanding every dif- 
Couragement its author at firtt laboured under, and the oppofi- 
tion it afterwards met with. Neither has any writer more cau- 
tioufly avoided that common error, of building his own fame on 
the ruin of another man’s. He every where acknowledged the 
feveral merits of each author’s fyfte m5 and no man appears to 
have been more fenfible of the partial defects of his own. ‘Thofe 
2nomalies which had principally been the objeéts of criticifm, 
he well knew every artificial arrangement muft abound with; 
and having laid it down as a firm maxim, that every fyftem 
fhould finally reft on its intrinfic merit, he willingly commits 
his own to the judy ment of p fierity. Perhaps there is no Cir. 
cumitance of Linn ZEUS’s life, which facws him ina more dig- 
nified light, than his conduct towards hisopponents. Difavow- 
ing controverfy, and julily coutidering it as an unimportant, 
and fruitlefs facrifice of time, he never re) plied to any, numerous 
as they were at one feaion. 

To all who ice the aid this extraordinary man has brought 
to xatural fetence, his talents mult appear ia a very illuftrious 
point of view; but more ep: cially to thofe, who, from fimila- 
rity of ta ite, are qualified to fee more diftinctly the vaft extent of 
his original defign, the ercatnets of his labour, and the elabo- 
rate execution he has given to the who.e. He had a happy com- 
mand of the Latin tongue, which is alone the language of 
fcience; and no man ever dpplied it more fuccefsfully to his 
purpofles, or gave to defcription fuch copioufnefs, united with 
that precifion and concifenefs, which fo eminently characterile 
his writings. 

* Jn the mean time, we are net to Jearn that it has been ob- 
jected as derogatory to his learning in no fmall degree, that he 
has introduced a number of terms not authorxifed by cl laffical au- 
thoricy. But granting this, it ought to be recollected, that 
LInnavs, in the inveftigation ef nature, has difcovered a mul- 
titude of relations which were entirely unknown to the an- 
cients; if, therefore, there be any force in the objection, it 
fhould firft be fhewn, that the terms which he has introduced 
to exprefs theie relations, are not fairly and analogically de- 
duced from the language, Bucs it muft furely be granted, that | 
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Linnzus could not have {poken the language of natural hiflory, 
as it is known at this day, in that of Pliny, or of any claffical 
writer whatever. 

¢ The ardor of LINN £us’s inclination to the ftudy of nature, 
from his earlieft years, and that uncommon application which 
he beftowed upon it, gave him a moft comprehenfive view both 
of its pleafures and ufefulnefs, at the fame time that it opened 
to him a wide field, hitherto but little cultivated, efpeci ally in 
his own country. " Haake he was led to regret, that the fludy of 
natural hiftory, as a public inftitution, had not made its way 
into the univerfities; in many of which logical difputations, 
and metaphylical theories, had too long prevailed, to the exclu- 
fion of more ufeful fcience. Availing himf. lf therefore of the 
advantages which he derived from a large fhare a and 
an animated ftyle, he never failed to difplay, in a lively and 
convincing manner, the relation this ftudy had to the public 
good ; to incite the great to countenance and protect it; to en- 
courage and allure youth i into its purfuits, by opening we mani- 
fold fources of pleafure to their view, and fhewing them how 
greatly this agreeable employment would add in a variety of in- 
{tances, both to their comfort and emolument. His extenfive 
view of natural hiftory, as connected with almoft all the arts of 
fe, did not allow him to confine thefe motives and incitements 
to thofe only who were defigned for the pratice or phyfic: He 
alfo laboured to infpire the great and opulent with a tafte for 
this ftudy ; and wifhed particularly that fuch as were devoted 
to an ecclefiaftic life fhould fhare a portion of natural fcience, 
not only as a means cf {wecetening their rural fituation, confined, 
as many are, perpetually to a country refidence, but as what 
would almoft inevitably lead, in a variety of inftances, to difco- 
veries which only fuch fituations could give rife to, and which 
the learned in great cities would have no opportunities to make. 
Not to add, that the mutual com semper pee and enlargement 
of this kind of knowledge, among people of equal rank in a coun- 

try lifuation, muft prove e one of the ftrongeft bonds of union and 
friend(bip, and contribute in a much higher degree than the 
ufual perifhing amufements of the age, to the pleafures and ad- 
vantages of fociety. 

‘ Linnus lived to enjoy the fruit of his own labour in an 
uncommon degree, Natural hiftory raifed itfelf in Szecden, une 
der his culture, to a ftate of perfection unknown elfewhere, and 
was from thence difleminated through all Europe. His pupils 
difperfed themfelves all over the globe, and, with their mafter’s 
fame, extended both feience and their own. More than this, 
he lived to fee the fovereigns of Europe ettablifh feveral public 
inftitutions in favour ws this ftudy, aad even Profeflorthi ips efta- 
blifhed in divers univerfities for the fame purpofe, which do ho- 
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nour to their founders and patrons, and which have excited a 
curiofity for the {cience, and a fenfe of its worth, that cannot 
fail to further its progrefs, and in time raife it to that rank 
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which it is intitled to hold among the purfuits of mankind. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Aasv. I. 

pr AGES dans les Alpes : Precedis dun Effai fur P Hifloire Na- 

turelle des Environs de Geneve. i. e. Travels in the Alps: To 
which is prefixed an Effay on the Natural Hiftory of the Environs of 
Geneva. By Horace Benepicr DE Saussure, Profeffor of 
Philofophy in the Academy of Geneva. Volume I. gto. Neuf- 
chatel. 1779. 550 Pages.—As an attentive obfervation of 
mountains muft contribute greatly to our acquiring juft ideas 
relative to the theory of the earth, the work before us will un- 
do dtedly meet with a favourable reception among the learned, 
It comes from the pen of a keen, intelligent, and indefatigable 
obferver of Nature, who, after contemplating her operations in 
detail, confiders them in their combination, and views, more 
efpecially, the mountainous parts of the globe in their totality, 
connections, and effeéts. How this excellent Author has ac- 
quired the materials this work contains, we learn from a Preli- 
minary Difceurfe, which is, in our opinion, a malterly compofi- 
tion—pleahing, inftru€tive, and eloquent. He feems to have 
been, from his early youth, as pafliionate a lover of mountains 
as M. De Luc; and he defcribes with a glowing pencil the beau- 
tics obferved from the:r fummits, the clevation ef ound which 
the philofopher feels, when he looks down, from tiefe fuperior 
regions on the ambition, the cares, and paflions of men, whole 
generations buzz and pafs fucceifively in the cities beneath. 

In 1758, at the age of 18, M. pe Saussure had fre- 
quently vifitcd the mountains in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
In 1760, he went alone, and on foot, to the Glaciers, or Ice- 
mountains of Chamount. Thefe were but imail beginnings of 
his philofophica] peregrinations: for he travelled fourteen times 
through the whole ridges of the Alps, by eight different paflages ; 
made fixtecn excurfions to the centre of the chain; traverled the 
Fura, the Vo/zes, the mountains of Switzerland, Germany, Eng- 
jand, Italy, Sicily, and the adjacent iflands ; and vilited the an- 
cient volcanos of Auvergne, a part of thofe of the Vivarats, and 
the principal mountains of Forez, Dauphiny, and Burgundy. — 

As to the work — it is compoied with the true fpiric of a phi- 
lofophical obierver. The materials and tacts go before; and 
then follow, or are to fuliow, the refults and ue 
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form the theory, and produce the fyftem. This firft volume is 
divided into Tao Parts. 

Inthe ift Part, we have a natural hiftory of the di/irié? about 
Geneva, which enbitsien a multitude of curious details, and new 
and interefting obfervations. The branch of Lithology is amply 
treated in this #/Jay, on account of its effential relation to the 
theory of the earth. The Author could not, indeed, give, in 
awork of this kind, a complete fyftem of chymical Lithology 
and yet he could not, on the other hand, avoid entering more 
or lefs into analytical refearches concerning the origin and form= 
ation of earths and ftones. He has therefore oblerved a me- 
dium : among a multitude of ftones he has particularly defcribed 
the rolled jiints (fo called from their having acquired their round 
form by being rolled along with the currents of rivers), that are 
found in the environs of Geneva, and whofe different kinds are 
analogous to thofe of the Alps. The experiments he made on 
the fulibility of thefe ftones led him to difcover the primitive 
bafis or matter of the Lava and the Ba/altes, of which he treats 
jn a large digreffion, and fhews, that this bafis is micacious earth, 
or what our ‘Author calls, Roche de Corne. 

In the 2d Part of this volume, M. pe SAuSsURE gives an 
ample account of his voyage to Chamouni, and the Glacier of 
Buet, to which the obfervations and experiments of M. De Lue 
have given no {mall degree of celebrity in the records of natural 
hiftory. The details of a lithological nature, and the defcrip- 
tions of mountains, both with refpect to the materials they cone 
tain and the pofitions of their ftrata, which we find here, are 
minute and circumftantial, but are always relative to our Aue 
thor’s great object, his g general plan, of which he never lofes 
fight. From time to time, he fhews the tendency of the faé?s 
he enumerates to illuftrate the {cience of Geology, or phyfical 
Geography, and to lead to the knowledge of the theory of the 
earth. The fecond volume, which we have not yet feen, will 
contain the remaining excurfions of our keen obferver through 
the Alps. The third, which is to be publithed about ma 
years hence, will contain the general inferences deducible from 
our Author’s obfervations, and exhibit the refults and confe- 
quences pointed out in different places of the preceding volumes, 
rombined, arranged, completed, and alfo confirmed, by new re- 
fearches, 

The Reader will eafily perceive, in perufing this work, that 
the ingenious Author has given a peculiar degree of attention to 
his favourite object, the Primitive Mountains, and more efpe- 
cially to thofe of granit, which are the leaft known. In thefe 
great mafles, that feem, as it were, contiguous to the origin of 
things, the procedure of Nature is fo fingularly hidden and. myf- 
Krious, that even the celebrated PaLLas, whofe travels through 
the 
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the Ruffan empire contain fuch an ineftimable treafure of ob. 
fervations and difcoveries, and whofe refearches concerning the 
formation of mountains are fo juftly efteemed, defpaired of 
making any difcoveries with refpeét to the formation of the 
mountains of granit, and left that fubject untouched in the 
courfe of his inquiries. Our Author has neither been difcoy. 
raged by this intimidating example, nor by the difficulties of the 
fubje&t. An odftinate application to the ftudy (if we may ufe 
that expreffion) of the granit mountains, a view of the forms of 
this kind of mountains in the Alps, and fome new fa¢ts, which 
happy accidents have difcovered to bim, have enabled him to 
acguye fome light with refoect to their origin and ftructure, 
that may have efcaped other obiervers. 

The views of the mountains, which our Author has annexed 
to his defcriptions, were drawn upon the {pot by another inges 
nious Alpine traveller, M. Boursrir, with an accuracy, as yet 
rare in undertakings of this kind. The Travels of this excel- 
Bent Naturalitt in the Penaiue gud Rhatian Alps, as well as his 
other productions, have procured him a very confiderable and 
deferved reputation : and we propofe to make our Readers far- 
ther acquainted with him on another occafion. 

There ts a particular phenomenon, relative to the Lake of 
Geneva, in the firft part of this work, which the Author ex- 
plains by an ingenious hypothelis, not totally different from that 
ef M. De Luc; but capable, on the contrary; of an eafy re- 
conciliation with tt. ‘Ishe fact is, that upon a bottom of grit, 
and calcareous earth, the valley of the Lake of Geneva exhibits 
frazments of granit and primitive rock, which the waters have 
loofened, carried off, and wafhed down from the Alps. But 
where find a torrent, impetuous enough to roll over a fpace 
of between twelve and fourteen leagucs, fragments, fome of 
which are feveral cubical fathoms in circumference? Our Au- 
thor folves this queftion by the following hypothelis, for which 
he alleges folid proofs. 

The waters of the ocean (fays he), in which our mountains 
were formed, covered ftill a part of thefe mountains, when a 
fudden jolt, or violent motion of the globe, opened, in an in- 
ftant, great cavities, which were before empty, and occafioned 
the difruption of a number of rocks. T’he waters were precipl- 
tated towards thefe deeps with an extreme violence, propor 
tioned to the height from which they fell ; they excavated deep 
vallies and carried along with their rapid current immenfe quan- 
tities of earths, fands, and fragments of all kinds of rocks. 
Thefe aggregations, half liquid, driven forward by the weight 
of the waters, were accumulated to the height that many 0 
thefe difperfed fragments ftill have. —The waters, which conti 


nued to flow afterwards, but with a fmaller degree of velocity, 
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on account of the diminution of their heicht, drew after them 
gradually the lighter parts, and in procels of time cleanfed the 
valleys of thefe accumulations of mud and fand; fo that there 
remained only the heavy and unwieldy mafles, and thofe whole 
pofition refilted the action of the waters, 

Our Author’s voyage round the famous Mont Blanc, or White 
Vountain, was made in company with two young philofophers 
of very uncommon merit, and it is highly interefting. That 
ftupendous fabric of Nature’s fimple and majettic archite€iure, 
and the furrounding mountains, furnifh our Author with mate- 
rials for a great variety of inftructive remarks relative to the 
height and fituation of thefe awful mafles, to magnetic experi- 
ments, to the nature of the foil, its ftrata, and natura! produc- 
tions. We find here, alfo, new obfervations concerning the 
ftructure of the primitive niountains, and thcir greater or lefs 
refemblance of the fecondary ones, together with al! the lights 
that the formation of mountains exhibit to improve our know- 
ledge of the true theory of the earth. Our Author unfolds the 
caules that contribute to the formation of the Glaciers, or Icy 
mountains of Faucigny and Switzerland, and thole likewife that 
occafion their growth or diminution. —The remarks, relative to 
the formation of granit which terminate this volume, are cu- 
rious and inftructive, 

F R AN C E. 

Il. Precis FAiflorique et Experimental des Phenomenes Electriques 
depuis ! Origine de cette Decewver te jufqu’acejour. i.c. An Hil- 
torical and E> perimental Summary or View of Electrica) Phe- 
nomena, from the Origin of that Difcovery to the prefent Time. 
By M. Stcaup pe LA Fonp, Profeffor of Experimental ] Philo- 
fophy, and Member of feveral Academies. 8vo. 742 Pages, 
with Cuts. Price 6 Livres (about 5s.) Paris. 1781.—The 
electrical phenomena which, in the early periods of their dit 
covery, were only objects of curiofity, become daily more inte- 
refting from their tendency to advance many important branches 
of natural philofophy, and alfo from their fubferviency to public 
utility. ‘Chey have therefore an undoubted right to the atten- 
tion of the learned; and it is of confequence to make them 
known in a certain decree to the generality of thofe that read.— 
The work before us is a very elegant and judicious hiftory of 
the progrefs of electricity. It contains an account of all that 
has been attempted or done, and alfo a variety of hints, relative 
to what may be done farther towards the improvement of this 
important branch of natural philofophy. ‘The facts are related, 
and the fubject is treated with the greateft accuracy and perfpi= 
Cuity; fo that the reader, with this book alone before him, may 
repeat the experiments himfelf. The work is divided into five 
large fections. In the firft, the Author treats of the electrical 
g matter 
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matter or fluid, and indicates the bodies that were found to be 
fufceptible of electricity, fo far down as the famous experiment 
of Leyden. The fecond contains a circumftantial account of 
the Leyden experiment, and of the theory of Dr. Franklin. Iq 
the third, the Author treats of the analogy between the eleétri- 
¢al matter, lightning, and magnetifm. In the fourth, he points 
out the different applications of the electrical fluid to the animal 
fyftem, to vegetation, and its ufe in feveral chymical operations, 
The eleétricity of the Torpedo, of the eel of Surinam, of the 
Tourmaline, and other electrical phenomena, are explained in 
the fifth feGtion, in which we find alfo the method of con- 
ftruGting the electrophorus, and making with it all the experi- 
ments; alfo an account of the two curious electrical machines 
for the pocket, contrived, the one by Mr. Canton, the other by 
Mr, Ingenhouz. The details into which the Author enters in 
thefe feétions are ample and inftructive, and prove the great merit 
of compilations, when the materials are happily chofen, and well 
digefted. This work is terminated by an explication of the 
ele&trical machine, ingenioufly contrived by Dr. Watfon, fo as 
to communicate the electrical fhock to the perfon who opens a 
door to come into an apartment. 

III. Reflextons Philofophiques fur ? Origine de la Civilifation, Se 
i.e. Philofophical Reflections on the Origin of Civilization, and 
on the Means of correcting the Abufes that accompany it. By 
M. De 1a Crorx, Advocate. Paris. 1780.—This work, 
which comes out in Numbers, contains a multitude of excellent 
obfervations relative to political ceconomy, and the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice. It is certain, that if the ftate of natural liberty 
be unfavourable to the progrefs of the human mind in knowledge 
and virtue, the ftate of czvil fociety has given rife to innumerable 
abufes, calamities, and miferies. ‘To redrefs thefe is the firft 


duty of fovereignty ; but is, generally fpeaking, the laft object 


of its attention. ‘The good citizen that compofed this ufeful 
work, has a right to be heard; becaufe he fpeaks the language 
of humanity, good fenfe, and public {pirit.— Will he be heard? 
That is another queftion. M 
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Art. 144 Authentic Rebel Papers, feized at St. Euftatius, 178% 
4to. 18 Kearily. ‘ 


AD thefe authentie papers been more formally authenticated, theit 
publication might have proved more fatisfa€tory to the wary 


and circumfpeat reader, who has often been saken in by the a. 
penn 
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penny productions of the prefs. ‘* Who is the Editor ?” he will na- 

turally afk,—and ** by what means do thefe papers come into his 

pofleflion f”’ Suppofing thefe queftions fatisfactorily anfwered, the 
pamphlet is not unworthy the attention of the Public. 

Art. 15. Obfervations on the Natural and Civil Rights of Man- 
kind, the Prerogatives of Princes, and the Powers of Government. 
In which the equal and univerfal Right of the People to Election 
and Reprefentation, 1s proved by direét and conclufive Arguments. 
Addrefled to the People of England. By the Rev. Thomas North- 
cote, Chaplain in the Royal Artillery. 8vo. 3s. Dilly, &c. 
1781. 

The great object of this pamphlet is, to prove ‘ the people’s equal 
and univerfal right of election and reprefentation.’ Although, in 
our opinion, this propofition needs no proof, yet, to thofe who may 
have thought otherwife, we recommend this argumentative and ani- 
mated efiay. ‘The author’s accurate difcrimination between she rights 
of nature, and thofe civil rights which are derived therefrom, are new 
and matterly ; and his refutation of the abfurd and dangerous notion, 
that ‘“‘ Men give up their natural rights when they form communities, 
and feek the protection of government,” does him fingular honour. 
Every true and intelligegt friend to a parliamentary reformation who 
fhall read this little work, will feel his mind grow ftronger, his 
hopes expand, and his ardour increafe: he will love the fellow- 
citizen, who fo feelingly defends the rights of men; and ke will re- 
vere the patriot, who, with equal contempt of every fa¢tion, teaches 





his countrymen the way to be free. M. CH. 


Art. 16. A fecond Addrefs from the Committee of Affaciation o 
the County of York, to the Elettors of the Counues, Cities, and 
Boroughs within the Kingdom of Great Britain. To which are 
added, the Refolutions of shat Committee, at their Meeting, held 
on the 17th of Ottober, 1731. 8vo, Od. York printed; and 
fold by Debret, &c. in London, 

In our Catalogue for March lait, we mentioned the Firf? Addrefs 
from the Yorkfhire Committee, and we intimated our fincere appro- 
bation of the public fpirited views and proceedings of thefe worthy 
Northern patriots. We have now before us their /econd Addrefs 5 
which is written in the fame manly train, and exprefled with the 
fame Jaudable regard for our ancient and crue conititutional rights 
and privileges; particularly the preat, ineftimable right of eLacTion 
FRANCHISE, 

The Committee have here, more efpecially, expatiated on their 
favourite object, the means of recovering the Britifh Conftitution 
fron that alarming decline into which it has fallen, through the pre- 
vailing corrupt influence of the Crown over the reprefentatives of the 
people in parliament. They have given a clear and difpaflionate 
furvey of the various plans of parliamentary reformation which have 
been offered ; and their choice feems to be fixed on that in which, 
according to their judgment, eff acy and pradficalility are moit ade 
vantageoully combined,—wiz. Yriennial Parliaments, and the addie 
tion of 100 members to the reprefentation of the counties and the metropolis, 
The Committee have urged many things in fupport of this ** more 

4 moderate 
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moderate fcheme,” in preference to the ‘‘ more extenfive plan” of 

annual eleGions. 

We have, on former occafions, declared eur preference of the laf 
mentioned, moft original part of our parliamentary fyftem ; and we 
are ftill inclined to think that the revival of it would prove the mott 
efficacious means for completely recovering the impaired Conttitution 
of this country. ‘Phe gentlemen of the Yorkfhire Committee, in- 
deed, appear convinced of the fuperiority of this plan ; but they are 
apprehenfive that, under the prefent circumftances of the nation, the 
{cheme 1s too exten/ive for eftablifhment. This opinion it is not, at 
this time, our with to controvert. If, as the gentlemen contend, 
the fyttem which ae would vote for is impracticable, we thould 
moft fincerely rejoice to fee the meafures, which are here fo ably 
recommended, carried into execution, as, at all events, a palliative 
remedy is, beyond ali difpute, highly preferable to a total, perhaps 
fatal, negled of the diforder, 

Potitrics oF IRELAND. 

Art.17. A Review of the Conduét of ‘Fohn Earl of Buckingham- 
foire, Lord’Lieutenant General, and General Governor of Ireland, 
during his Adminiftration in that Kingdom; in a Letter addreffed 
to a Noble Lord. vo. 8. Dublin printed, and fold in Lon- 
don by Robinion. 1781, 

A panegyric on the late I[rifh adminiftration ; and fo far counte- 
nanced by truth, that, perhaps, laws more favourable to the effential 
interefts of that country were obtained within the term of it, than 
within any former period of the fame duration. 

POETICAL N, 

Art. 18. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. Printed for 
the Lenefit of the Pauper-Charity in that City. Vol, 1V. 8vo, 
3s. Baldwin, 1781. 

- It is fufticient commendation of this elegant Mifcellany to mention, 

among other refpeCtable names, thofe of Anfty, Seward, Potter and 

Hayley, as contributors to it. There are, befides thefe, feveral who‘e 

names appear in the poetical world for the firft time, who amply me- 

rit the deflinétion they have obtained. Indeed, we fcarcely recollect 

any publication of this kind, in which the materials have been {e- 

leétced with more care. 

That it may not be thought we have a predilection in favour of 
any particular name, our {pecimen of this publication fhall be 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
By Anonymous. 


They, who content on earth do ftay, 
To earth their views confine; 

With rapture, AZiller, will furvey 
This Paradife of thine! 

Il. 

J, too, my willing voice would raife, 
And equal rapture fhew ; 

But that the fcenes which others praife, 
For me are much /o¢ /ow. 


WI. I 
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IT. 
I grant the hills are crown’d with trees, 
I grant the fields are fair; 
But, after all, one nothing fees 
But what is really rhere. 
IV. 
True tafte ideal profpeéts feigns, 
Whilft on poetic wings; 
"Bove earth, and all that earth contains 
Unbounded fancy fprings. 
¥ 


To dwell on earth, grofs element, 
Let groveling fpirits bear ; 
But I, on nobler plans intent, 
Build Caftles in the Air, 
VI, 
No neighbour there can difagree, 
Or thwart what I defign ; 
For there, not only all I fee, 
But ali I with, is mine, 
VIL. 
No furly Landlord’s leave I want, 
To make, or pull down fences; 
I build, I furnifh, drain, and plant, 
Regardlefs of expences. 
VIIL. 
One thing, tis true, excites my fear, 
Nor let it feem furprifing ; 
Whilft Minifters, from year to year, 
New taxes are devifing ; 
IX. 
Left, Earth being tax’d, as foon it may, 
Beyond what Earth can bear ; 
Our Financier a tax fhould lay 
On Caftles in the Air, 
X. 
Well with the end the means would fuit, 
Would he, in thefe our days, 
Ideal plans to execute, C.£.8 
Ideal taxes raife. 


Art. 19. An Effay on Death, a Poem. In Five Books. By 
James Kenton. 4to, 28. 6d. Moore, in Drury-Lane, 
__ This was printed in the year 1777; but having been very little, 
if at all, advertifed, it efcaped our Colleftor’s notice at the time of 
its publication. We have, however, lately, been advifed of its exift- 
ence, by a namelefs correfpondent, by whofe dire&tion we procured 
the copy now before us.—But it might, perhaps, have been as well if 
Mr. K,’s performance had * been fuffered to remain in that obfcurity 
to which it feems to have been configned ;’ for, in truth, we never 
perufed a lefs interefting, or lefs affecting production, on a fubject, 
with refpeét to which every reader, not loft to nature’s tenderetft feel- 
ings, muft be deeply affeed. The poem is fericus, laboured, moral, 
Rev. Nov. 1781. Cc and 
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and devout,—but it is alfo heavy, profaic, and deftitute of almot 
every poctic excellence. There are lines in it fcarce fuperior to thofe 
we ufually meet with, diftated by ‘* the unletter’d Mufe,” in a coun- 
try church-yard.—Such, for inftance, as 

O tender, kind, and loving Saviour dear—p. 54. 

And pray, O Lord, for evermore protect, 

And ever blefs, and ever fave our King—p. 43. 

Prove irrefragatly this mournful truth—p. 36. 

Whofe gloomy venerable tow’rs mould’ring nod—p. 9. 

While for the fpace of three and thirty years—p. 27. 

In the ufe of epithers Mr. K. fails into infufferable pleonafms. 
He has * fearful dread,’ p. 32. and ‘ fpeechlefs filence,’ p. 50.— 
But that he may not think himfelf injured by our quoting detached 
lines, we fhall give the following paffage, as a candid {fpecimen, 
leaving our Readers to their own obfervations upon it; 

Sudden and {wift oft-times thine arrow flies, 

(With the permiiion of Heaven’s Arbiter) 

Quick takes the viz’rous, blooming, gay, and ftrong, 
Aad lodges them in everlafling ftates ; 

Thy levelling fcythe {pares neither fex nor age; 

The young, the old, the lofty, and the low, 

Mingles together in one common grave, 

The hcufe appointed for the human race. P, 40, 

As thofe Readers, who have a genuine tafte for poetry, will not, 
we prefume, Cefire any farther extracts from this Efflay on Death, we 
fhall here take leave of it; adding cnly a fincere expreflion of our 
concern, that we cannot give a more favourable account of a work 
whofe Author appears refpectable not only for his prety, but for many 
juft refletions, inte:fperied in various parts of his performance; and 
whofe thoughts, on a fubject in which we are all fo ferioufly con- 
cerned, might, perhaps, have been dreffed to more advantage, if he 
had not, unfortunately, chofen to exhibit them in the garb of poetry. 

rt. 20. The Proteflant Afficiation. Written in the midft of 

the Tumults, June 1780. izmo, 6d, Atlay, in the City-Road, 

1781. 

A very indifferent rhimefter here celebrates the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the London mob, in the fummer of 1780; together with 
the pufillanimous behaviour of the city-magiftrates, on that infamous 
occafion, Elis flrains refemble thofe of the noted Ned Ward, in his 
Burlefgue Hittory of the Reformation ; and his main defign feems te 
be, to jay all the blame of the riots on the leaders of our Antimmr 
fterial party : 

‘ The wifeft grant, we are not got 
To the dark bottom of the plot ; 
The leait acute, methinks, might fmel} 
‘The council of Ahitophel, 
Or is there no refentment rankling 
in the unnatural heart of Franictyn ? 
Does nothing treafonable lark, 
Nothing American in . 
No depths of Luciferian art 
in F———’s foul, infernal heart > 
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We charitably hope there has been no ground for thefe horrid in- 
fnuations; and with equal charity, too, we conclude, that Mr. Wef- 
Jey is no lefs innocent of this ribaldry, though it iffyes from the 
Foundry prefs. . 

Art. 21. <n Epifile to Angelica Kauffman. By George Keate, 
-Elq. ato. 2s. Dodiley. 1781. 

The gems which invelope the mummies brought from Egypt are 
fometines applied to the purpofes of painting ; and, when fkilfully 
ufed, have in fome parts of that elegant art a very happy effect. 
The circumftance of having obferved a colour prepared from this 
compoiition on the pallet of Angelica, fuggefted jthe idea of this 
Epiftie. Mr. Keate, who is in general as happy in the choice of his 
fabjeéts, as he is ingenious in his manner of embellifhing them, has 
availed himfelf of the hint with which the above circumftance fur- 
nifhed him ; and in a way too, that evinces there is nothing from 
which a poetical imagination cannot fupply itfelf with imagery. 

‘ The pulveriz’d Nitocris * now 

May grace fome Queen’s majeflic brow fF 3 

Or on fome heroine’s vifage thine 

Where vengeance marks the great defign 3 

That vengeance which its falchion draws 

Alone in rigid virtue’s caufe, 
Aud whenfoe’er your art fhall trace 
Such Kings as live a throne’s difgrace, 
Who would in chains their people bind, 
And fubjugate the free-born mind ; 
Then let Cepurenes’ { atoms live 
The piece a darker fhadow give, 

And rouze in all th’ indignant fire 
Which tyrants ever muft infpire. 
Whilft Cueop’s § daughter’s lov’d remains, 
Who in proud Cairo’s fandy plains 

Th’ immortal Pyramip uprear’d, 

To guard a father fhe rever’d ; 








a 





* Nitocris, as Herodotas informs us, was Queen of Egypt, and 
fucceeded her brother on the throne, on his being murdered by that 
people.—She was a woman of great addrefs and intrepidity, and be- 
gan her reign, by revenging her brother’s death on thofe who had 
been the perpetrators of it, 

+t The names after mentioned are fuppofed to be fome of thofe 
who eregted the moft.remarkable of the Pyramips ; but this is a fub- 
jet fo deeply involved in the darknefs of antiquity, that both the 
Greek and Arabian Hiftorians are much divided in their opinions 
concerning this matter. 

t ‘his Prince reigned 56 years over Ecy PT—was a great tyrant— 
fhut up the temples—forbad all facrifices—and lived both hated and 
feared by his opprefied fubjeéts. 

§ The largeit Prramip is by many conje@tured to have been com- 
pleted, if not built, by this Lady, whofe name hiftory has net given 
us. There are many abfurd traditions about her, to which little cre- 
it ¢an be given, 

Cc 2 Shall 
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Shall ftrengthen in the virgin eye, 

Th’ expreffive look of piety : 

In each foft feature ftand confelt 

And warmer tinge the feeling breat.—— 
Then Ruovore * again may reign, 

And all her former charms regain; 
Whofe artful, fafcinating {mile, 

Once triumph’d over half the Nive ! 
Her religues may adorn the Fair, 

Flow in the ringlets of the hair, 

In Beauty’s form protection feck, 

Or ambufh in a dimpled cheek.—— 
Asycuis ¢ for whofe royal breath 
Commanded every thing bur death ; 

A glittering flave to eaitern pride 

Shall into fome rich drap’ry glide ; 

Live in the fplendid mantle’s fold, 

And mark what moft he Jov’d of old.—— 
But, Mycerinus {, wife and juft, 

To nobler ends mutt ferve thy duit: 

Which its congenial pow’rs fhal] join 

To picture virtues fuch as thine ; 

In manly character difpenfe 

The glow of {weet benevolence ; 

And ttrongly from the canvas dart 

Th’ emotions of a generous heart ! ———~" C-t, 


Art. 22. The Bevy of Beauties. A ColleQion of Sonnets. 
4to. 28 Baldwin. 1781. 

Thefe bouquets of panegyric are, fome of them at leaft, made up 
with elegance and tafte; and the flowers they are compofed of are 
fkilfully and judicioufly varied : and Jet it be obferved, that to vary 
deferved praife four and twenty times (for fo many are the fonnets), is 
a trial of ingenuity that not every one would be able to undergo. 


* Lady Aucusta CamPBELL. 


* The fabling raé, certain to decoy, 
With Beauty’s charms his half-believers brib’d, 
», Plac’d Woman in his Paradife of joy, 
' And endlefs bleffings to her pow’r afcrib’d! 





* One of the fmaller Pyramips hath been ty fome afcribed to 
this Lady, who is highly celebrated in antiquity for the conquefts her 
beauty made, 

+ A King much devoted to magnificence and oftentation ;_ he built 
a Prramip of brick near Saccara, and placed on it an infcription 
which recorded both his vanity and weaknefs, 

} Mycerinus was the immediate fucceflor of CepurENES 3 .was 
: a humane Prince,—rettored the public worlhip,—and endeavoured, by 
his diflinguifhed moderation and benevolence, to render his people 


happy. 
—O, 
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~—O, Mauomert! if in thy bow’rs of love, 

A nymph relides, in Campbe.v’s {miles array’d; 
Beitow the pinions of thy facred Dove *, 

And bear me to the dear bewiiching Maid ! 


With her thy rofy paths I'll cheerful roam, 

Thy vales, which wear che facelefs vett of Spring ; 
Where ev'ry fragrant thrub, and fpicy bloom, 

Their {weets united, to the fenfes wing! 


—Amidt the melody of founds moit choice, 
Breatn’d in the zephyrs of thy balmy plain, 

No mufic thall be heard but her dear voice, 
No echo charm, but that which mocks her ftrain. 


O Prophet! in thy manfions of delight, 
If dwells the zmage of the lovely Fair, 

Give the celeftial Beinc to our fight ; 
And myriads to tny a/tar fhall repair! 


Away, thou Cheat / to thofe whom dreams abforb, 
‘thy Paradife,—thy blooming nymphs be giv’n : 
The fmile on CampBe v’s lip, in this 4w Ors, 


NoveEts. 


|) Art. 23. Sentimental Excurfims to Windfor and other Places; 


with Notes critical, illutlrative, and explanatory, by feveral emi- 
,' nent Perfons, Male and Female, living and dead. ,.8vo. 2:8. 6d. 
Walker, 1781. pe 
The Author fuppofes that we ‘ Reviewers will not peep farther 
thaw into the title-page ;” and with infinite fagacity (for he is as wi/é 
as he is qitty /) hath laid a trap for us, by ‘ introducing (as he fays) 
the Introduétion in this place (i. e. i a very out-of-the-way place) in 
hopes the Reviewers would not read fo far.” Now, to convince him 
that we have, in the courfe of our ‘ literary drudgery’ (to ufe his own 
words), forced ourfelves farther onwards in the tirefome track of his ex. 
curfons than he fuppofed was either confiftent with the gravity of our 
characters, or the bent of our inclinations, we will tranfcribe one paf- 
fage from his Jntrodudion, which gay ferve as a {pecimen of his whole 
performance: * Asto the thoughigumich may appear in my works, 
fay what you will, Gentlemen-Reviewers, my thoughts are my own.’ 
We really believe, they are; and we believe too, that there is no 
man in the world, of common fenfe or common decency, that envies 
him the poffeflion, or would for one moment difpute what he calls 


Art. 24. Adventures of a Hackney Coach. Vol. Il. 12m0, 
zs. od. Keariley. 1781. 

Though fecond parts feldom accomplifh what the firft led us to 

expect, yet, in this initance, we could {carcely expect an éxferior per- 


a 





* The infpired Dove, which, according to Mahomet, diftated the 
Alcoran ; and, to repeat the expreflions of the Prophet, ‘* flew to 
heaven, and re:urned with a {wifinefs which overtook the {peed of 
lightning, whenever he wanted inftruétion from God!” 

Ce 3 formance. 
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Exalts the foul above thy Aigheff HEav’n | Cc ¢.€, 


* his common-law right to them.’ DB. a- k. 
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formance. We find, however, that this fecond volume is, if pofible, 
more contemptible than the firft. It hath the fame glaring affeéta. 
tion; the fame unnatural and difgufting attempt at pathos; with 
more than ufual abfurdity, and a double portion of inaccuracies, 
This bold adventurer, like his fentimental brother of Windfor, defies 
us— dares us—-d—mns us: and brandifhing the featherlefs fiump of 
Yerick’s ‘old pen,’ dethes—dathes on, without fear or fhame * * * 
P.ithee come hither, honeft grave-digger, and cover up VYorich’s 
feull, ihe flies have blown on it.~— Cover it up! Mapsots and 





all! 3 
Art. 25. The Female Moaiter; or the Hiftory of Arabella ak 
Lady Gay. 8vo, 2s. flisched. Richardfon. 1781. 

Equally frivoloas and affected! The language in which this empty 
and conceited writer (who calls himfelf Peter AJ’ Dermett) hath intro- 
duced his ‘ Hiftory’ (as he terms this poor trifle, which deferves no 
name), is a {pecimen of the manner in which he hath carried it on; 
and we leave our Readers to guefs at the one, by feeing the other. 
«Man, in the infant flate, is the mere pupil of example, and can be 
cultivated hike the fertile foil fown with found feeds to produce a 
plenteous crop of honour, benevolence, and focial friendfhip; or by 
a contrary condukt a ¢rain of vices, coquetry, gallantry, and afieca- 
tion. View the garden, and you know the gardener’s care. The 
rofes, when well drefled, perfume with double fragrance. The Ze. 
wing walks verdure in congenial {pring. All is harmony and delight. 
‘The warbling fongftrefs fits there on the jeffumine bower, and fings 
im approbation to-the labourer’s hand. In mankind it is the fame; 
for | am bold to fay, there are few defects in human nature that a 
judicious hand may not drefs into fhape and ornament ; particularly 
in the education of the female, as ¢heir paffions are eafily t2wifed in 
the dud, and amputated fiom the wild proximity of nature.’ 

Such Writers, it is our office to ¢wif in the bud; and, as literary 
proners, to amputate from the wéld proximity of {cribbling.——“ We 
with it may anfwer !’—as uncle ‘ioby fays. B.d.h. 
Art. 26. Lucinda; or, the Self-devoted Daughter. 8vo. 35. 

Hocokham. 1781. 

This is, in trath, a foper-trapical ftory! related in a flyle,. which 
may be called, fuper-fubliume! Like moft of thefe flories, it begins 
with love: as it proceeds, it takes in perfidy, fedeétion, adultery, 
jealoufy, rage, madnefs — and, at laft, ends in battle, murder, and 
Judden death! © Ox! horrible! moft horrible!” 9° 
Art. 27. The Revolution. A Novel in 4 Vols. Vol. 1; 12m0. 

28, 6d. Fielding. 1781. 

This work is improperly ftiled a novel. It was interided for an 
épic poem, and at brit was adorned with machinery, which was af- 
terwards omitted. T’he Author has only’ left one trace of his original 
plan, which could not have been loft without involving the future 
partof his tory in much confafion, The language is a fort of meafured 
profe,—a flile of compofition we are not fond of. In jaftice however 
to this performance, we muft acknowledge, that we are feldom dil- 
appointed by an unmeaning pomp of words, or difguited with low 
and unfuitable exprefiions. But at the fame time, we confefs, that we 
ere not often elevated by the dignity, or captivated by the charms of 
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jenguage. We fee little to admire by its greatnefs ; and as httle to 
delight by its novelty. There is nothing to roufe by force; there is 
nothing to foften by elegance. Attention is not ftrongly arreited by 
events already related ; and expectation is but little interefted in what 
js to fucceed. 

There is one thing, however, that interefts our humanity, and in 
fome degree reprefies the rigor of criticifm, The Author (as we 
are informed by an advertifement) died in the year 1774, about 8 or 
9 months after he had begun the work. When the Reader is told 
that he was not 18 years of age when he died, that he never had a 
clafical education, that he was ia indigent circumftances, and that 
at the time when he wrote this work he earned his bread by hard la- 
bour,—perhaps he will be induced candidly to overlook his imper- 
fections. [ri prefent performance hath been refcued from ceitruc- 
tion by the interpofition of a * gentleman who is allowed to be a 
« judge of thefe matters ;” and who, unwilling to have fo curious an 
attempt configned to oblivion, offered to rifk the loan of the fum ne- 
ceflary to defray the expences of the publication. 

The ftory is fimply this: A pagan tyrant, the implacable enemy 
of the Chriftians, who are reprefented as a numerous and increafing 
fect, at the laft hour of his exiftence, is willing to put a period to the 
religious feuds of his fubje&s; and by an aét of public jultice, endea- 
vours to atone for a life of violence and oppreflion. He convenes his 
fubjeéts, who are chiefly Chriftians, and fubmits the nomination of 
a fucceflor to their choice, on condition he fhall efpoufe the Princefs 
Veflinia, his only daughter. Their choice falls almoft unanimouily 
on Oron/hes, their favourite general, and a known adherent to the 
Chriftian caufe. By this election Maxentius, the King’s nephew, who 
isa pagan, finds himfelf excluded from the fucceflion to the diadem. 
Previous to this convention, ata fecret meeting of the Chriltians, the 
Priacefs Ve/iiuia, who had privately adopted their faith, is refcued 
by Oronthes from the violence of Maxentius. They difctofe to each 
other their mutual paflion, and Oronthes is informed of the defigns 
of the King. Each of them in a vifion, the fame evening, fees Mi- 
chael the arch-angel, who affures them that they fhould be united and 
live in perfect felicity, though the confummation of their withes 
would not take place till they had pafled through various fcenes of 
perfecution and diftrefs, [By the conilitution of the kingdom, it 
was however neceflary, that the choice of the people fhould be rati- 
hed by the fenate. The fenate was fapported by the army ; and 
the latter chiefly confifted of pagans. It is eafy, therefore, to forefee, 
that the previous ation would be annulled by the fenators, and Max- 
entius raifed to the throne of his uncle; but as the majority of the 
people was Chriltians, fome contivance was neceflary to intimidate 
them, and raife the f{pirits of the pagans. A fenator who was the 
agent of a neighbouring king, and who withed, for his own ambitious 
purpofes, to excite a civil war, concealed himlelf in an oak, and, 
during the pagan facrifice, exclaimed in a loud voice,—** Crufh the 
‘‘ ufurping Chriftian,” &c. This fuppofed mefienger was univer- 
fally lillened to with implicit veneration, and the fenate raifed Max- 
fatius to the throne. Oryonthes, on this, was confined in a dungeon, 
and Veiinia, deftined to the bed of the pagan ufurper, felt the moft 
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poignant anguith. To fecure the interefts of the pagan faction, the 
Chriftians were induced to believe that Oronthes had deferted their 
faith, and killed himfelf, after a declaration of his apottacy:— that 
his pretence was only to fecure the crown, and after throwing away 
the difguife of profeflion, to perfecute the {ct he had appeared to pa- 
tronize. To countenance this impojition on the credulity of the 
people, a foldier of the Guards, who much refembled Oronthes, is 
killed and mangled in fuch a manner as to delude the ese, by mak- 
ing the difference between the two bodies imperceptible. This arti- 
fice fucceeds, and the Chriftians defpairing of any fupport, retire in 
filent grief. At this period the firlt volume concludes, 

On the whole, this work deferves fome attention, though we can 
beftow on it no warm encomiums:abilracted from the circumitances 
in which it was penned — What refemblance this novel is to bear to 
our late tranfations with America we cannot as yet perceive ; nor can 
we difcover any difcriminated likenefs between Oronthes and Veiti- 
nia and our gracious fovereigns (whofe characters, we find, were in- 
tenccd to be thaduwed forth by trem), unlefs indeed in what is unu- 





fual in modern Poince:—a lanaable regard for Chri vianity. odhs 
Art. 28. The Mafqued Weddings, in a Serics of Letters. 2 Vols, 
Svo. 5s. iivokham. 1°51. 


Thefe Letters are written with fpirit and vivaciry. The rapidity 
of the language hurries on the reader too full, and fcarcely leaves him 
a retting-piace on which to fit Gown anc draw breath. Kut the lovers of 
noveis will ond ent rtaioment in thefe volumes ;—w*ich bear flrong 
mirks of a pen we have aleady complimented under the article of 
** Mis. Roiemont and S.r Heorv Cardigan.” uy 

MIScELLANEOUS. 
Art.29. The Land Valuer’s Affifiant, being Tables on an im- 
proved t’lan for calcvla:i>g the Vaiue of Eitates. By R. Hudfon. 

Pocket fize, 3s. 6d. Richardfon and Uquhart, 1781. 

The compiler of thefe tables afi ms, in his introdaction, that the 
value of land may be found trom tnem, by fewer figures, than from 
any other publication ; acircumftance that, if the tables are found 
to be correct, w''! be a tufiicient recommendation, ' 
Art. 30. 4 Collection of Rules and flanding Orders of the Houfe of 

Commons, selative :o the applying tor and paffing Bills for inclofing 

and draining of Lands, making Turnpike Roads, Navigations, 

and ocher Vur-ofes. ;to. 1s. IT. Pavne, &-. 1781. 

The ufe of this colleétion is evident from the title; and it would 
be rather extra-judicial for us to review the ftanding orders of the 
Houfe of Com:.ons 
Art. 31. Some Account of Gaptain F. Carver. 8vo. 2% 

Dilty, &c. 1731. 

This account of the enterprifing but unfortunate Captain Carver, 
was drawn up by Dr. Lettfom, and is >refixed to a new edition [the 
third] of the Captain’s Travels through the interior parts of North 
America *, The Captain deferved well of his Country. He ferved 
it faithfully in the late American war; and when his fword was no 

* Bat is toid feparately, for the accommodation of the purchafers 
of the former editions. 
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longer ufeful to it, he endeavoured to continue his fervices by ren- 
gering our vaft acqurfition of unexplored American territory + more 
extenfively advantageous to us, in acommercial view.— How was he 
rewarded? With penury, and a broken heart! 

To this narrative is prefixed a print ot Capt. Carver, from an ori- 
ginal picture in the poffeffion of Dr. Lettiom. The pamphlet is 
likewile decorated with a colourea engraving of the tobacco plant in 
full blew, as it was given in the Captain’s treatife on this famous ve- 
getables : For an account of which fee Review, vol. Ixi. p. 73. 

Art. 32. 4 Help to Elocution. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Fielding and 

Walker. 17¢0. 

This uteful compilation confifts of three effays. The firft is on 
reading and ceclamation, wherein the principles of both are laid down 
under the feverai heads of emphafis, climax, moduiation, paufes, &c, 
kc. The fecond effay treats of the marks and characters of the ditter- 
ent paflions and affections of the mind, The third of compefiricn, 
tending t» explain and illuttrate the beauties of fine writing, and the 
principles on which they depend. To thefe effays, is added a large 
collection of examples, in profe avd verfe, {elected from the Spectator, 
Rambler, the World, and other periodical papers; and a!fo from the 
works of Swift, Pope, Parnel, Gay, Prior, Lyttelcon, Hume, and 
other writers of aiftinguiihed character in the wor'd of letters 

‘ This lithe volume (as the preface fays) is calculated for the ufe 
of fchoo!s. It was not meant to give any thing Original to the world; 
the only praife which the publifhers afpire to, is that of having made 
a careful, and, they hope, not an injudicious compilation. 

‘ The firit effay, however, is an Original from the pen of a gentle- 
man who hath been long pra&ifed in the art of fpeaking. The two 
next are extracted from works of eftablifhed credir,’ 

The defign of this publication is commendable, and the execution 
of it both pieafing and judicious. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Art. 33. Outlines of an Anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s Difquifitions re- 

lating to Matter and Spirit: By the Rev. Richard Gifford, B. A. 

Rector of North Okendon, Effex, 8vo. 28. 6d. Cadell. 1781. 

Thefe outlines or reflections were written, as we are told in an ad- 
vertifement, while the Author was peruting Dr. Prieftley’s Di/guif- 
tions; which, it feems, came into his hands in the courfe of circula- 
tion in a reading fociety, at atime when he had not fcen Dr. Price’s 
correspondence with Dr. Priettley, nor knew that any anfwer to the 
Di/quifittons had been publifhed. 

After the numerous occafions we have had of treating of this con- 
troverfy, we do not think that our Readers would thank us for re- 
turning to this beaten fubjeét, as we find nothing itriking or new 
in the Author’s outlines, which are plentifully {prinkled with quota- 
tions from numerous authors, in varicus languages. 

We fhall only add, that we think the Author’s friend, * from whom 
* the detign originated of giving the work to the public,’ thould have 
pointed out to him the appa ent contradiction which flrikes us be- 

t Vid. our account of the firft edition of the Captain’s Travels, 
Rev, vol, Ix. p. go. 
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tween the Author’s profeffion (at p. 5. of his advertifement), of ¢ hig 
« not having pafied the line of decency,’ and his having therefore * a 
‘ fair claim to an equal portion of c/wility and good temper ;’~and 
the language which he holds in the lait paragraph of the pamphlet; 
where he reprefents Dr. Priefiley’s work as containing @ wretched 
* fyftem, and as likely to prove * a delicious morfel,’ to perfons 
« whofe wicked lives have predifpofed them to wifh for annihilation,’ 
Increafing in <iwility and decency, he adds, * they will laugh heartily 
« at the remaining part of the Dottor’s fcheme, as concluding that it 
* was calculated only to lengthen out the work, and to add to the 
* price of the volume ; and, if the Bock fells, the grave Doétor will 
€ laugh too.’ Such infinuations can difgrace only the perfon 


who employs them. 
NATURAL HIsTORY. B.-y, 


Art. 34. 4 General Synopfis of Birds. By John Latham, 
4to, 108. 6d, fewed. White. 1781. 

Of this work but a fmall part is at prefent publifhed. The whole 
of Mr. Latham’s undertaking will be extended through three vo- 
lumes: the firft of which will contain the Accipitres and Pice of Lin- 
nus; the fecond will confit of the Paferes and Galine of the fame 
author; and the third volume will clo/e the work with his Gralle 
and Anfercs. Mr. Latham, who in his refearches and inquiries feems 
to be indefatigable, promifes that tits Synoptis thal! contain nearly 
four times the number of birds that is to be found in Linnzus’s 
Syfema Natura, The fources from whence he has drawn his informa- 
tion, befides the books that have appeared fince Linnzus wrote, are 
the numerous collections in natural hiftory that of late years have been 
made in England; particularly the curious and magnificent collec- 
tions of Sir Afhton Lever and Sir Jofeph Banks, both of which have 
been enriched by a great variety of fubjecis, colleéted by our late ce- 
Jebrated circumnavizators. 

The prefent publication contains the vulture, falcon, and owl | 
tribes. To the profett o:mithologift it will afford confiderable enter- 
tainment, the defcriptions being accurate and minute. We could 
have wifhed for more engravings; but as this is a wifh that could not . 
have been indulged without accumulated expence, Mr. Latham has 
perhaps done wifely in not adding to what is already fufficiently high. 
—N.B. The plates are coioured. C.£.6 

L A WwW. —s 
Art. 35. Copies of Opinicns afcribed to eminent Counfel on the 

Will which was the Subject of the Cafe of Perrin uv. Blake, before 

the Court of King’s Bench in 176g. Addrefied to the Right Ho- 

nourable William Fa:l of Mansfield. By Charles Fearne, Efq; 

Barriiter of Law, of the Inner Temple; Author of the Eff<y on the 

Learning of Contingent Remainders and Executory Devifers. 8vo. 

1s. Uriel. 

Thefe Opinions will be gladly accepted by the profeffion as an Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Fearne’s very valuable treatife on ‘* Contingent Re- 
mainders.” ‘hey bear the names of the mof eminent lawyers of 
their day, of no tefs men thao Sir Dudley Ryder, Mr, Filmer, Mr. 
Booth ; and, of a fourth,—a mightier far than they,—who decided the 
caie, as Chief faltice, azain&t the opinion not only of the — 
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pat againft Ais ewan opinion, given in the year 1747, when he was 


‘the Hon. Mr. Murray. The noble Lord, as he now is, hath, how- 


ever, lately difavowed that he gave any fuch opinion in 1747, in con- 

fequence of which, Mr, Fearne feels him(felf called upon for a public 

gad unreferved declaration of the authorities that led him into the 
error of imputing it to his Lordthip, and the impropriety of pub- 

Jihing an extract from it, as fuch, in the laft edition of his book. 

He has accordingly publifhed a copy of the whole opznon; with his 

yeafons for thinking it genuine. The difcuffion is minute, and unin- 

tereting: and terminates in one of thefe two obvious conclufions, 
either that Mr. Fearne had been grofsly impofed on by fome of the 
mot accurate men-in the profeflion—or that the Lord Chief Juttice, 
at the age of sEVENTY-six, may pef7dly not remember very diitin&ly 
every fentence he wrote 33 years ago. We leave the alternative to 
the gentleman of the law. The point indeed is not very material. 
It is fufficient that Lord Mansfield’s decifion was reverfed in the houfe 
of Lords: that Mr. Murray’s opinion (if genuine) is fet up again: 
and the uniform tenor of former cafes futtained :—to the great joy of 
the venerable old conveyancers, who began to tremble left they fhould 
be obliged to wz/earx all their ancient learning : 
“Et que Tv 
Imberbes didicere Jenes perdenda fateri.” ' 

Art. 36. Ywo Aétions between ‘fohn Howe, Efq; and George 
Lewis Dive, E/q. Tried by a Special Jury, before Lord Mani- 
field, at the Affizes at Croyden, Augufl 16, 1781. 4to. 15. 
Kearfly. 

The following advertifement is prefixed to thefe proceedings: 

© Asa partial and mutilated account of thefe trials appeared in the 
news-papers, the friends of Mr. Howe have requeited him to publifh 
the whole of both caufes, faithfuliy taken in fhort-hand, that the 
Public may be enabled to judge of thofe verdicts which have done 
juttice to his injured character,’ The pleadings of the Counfel, 
and Lord Mansfield’s Addsefs to the fury, add much to the confe- 
guence of this publication. 

Art. 37. The Cafe of ‘fonathan Fifke, Bookfeller, tried and 
honourably acquitted at the Seflions in the Old Bailey, held in 
June, 1781, wupon the infamous Profecution of Patrick Roche Far- 
rill, &c. &c. Svo. 15.’ Fitke, Stockdale, &c. 

As far as can be difcovered from a nartative very badly drawn up, 
and fuitably printed, Jonathan Fitke indifcreetly fufiered himfelf to 
be entangled in a very dangerous connexion with the parties men- 
tioned in his title-page. We with him joy on his deliverance, hoping 





he will be made wife by his experience. N. 


Art, 38. 4 Letter to Robert Macqueen Lord Braxfeld, on his 
Promotion to be one of the Judges of the High Court of Jufticiary. 
Edinburgh printed. 8vo, 145. Bladon. 

From this letter, which is penned in the nature of a charge to the 
newly appointed Judge, we are reminded that the Judges of the High 
Court of fulliciary are but men; and fraily is'incident to human 
nature, WNeverthelefe, the Writer ftates fome obvious irregularities, 
far fiom being difciedited by improbability, and not beyond human 
powers 
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powers to avoid; itis therefore to be hoped this public admonition 

may have its due effect. N 

Art. 39. Appeals relating to the Tax on Servants; with the-’* 
Opinion of che Judges thereon. 8vo. 38. Cadell, &e. 17%; 


Publifhed §y permitiion of the commnflioners of txcife; and 
ufeful to all who with to become acquainted with the manner im, 


which the ccommiffioners for hearing appeals agatnft the duty on Ser. 

wants, and the judges who affirm or reverse the determinations of thofe 

commiffioners, have interpreted the att of parliament relative to this 
fubject, in a great variety of cafes on which appeals from the charges 
made by the furveyors have been founded. ‘he book would have 
been itill more generally ufeful, if the Editor had given a proper 
abitract of the act in its own words. 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 40. A Treatife on the Gonorrhea; to which is added, A 
Critical Enquiry into the different Methods of adminiitering Mer- 
cuty. Intended as a Supplement to a former Work, &c, &c, By 
Peter Clare, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 4731. 

This, like the Writer’s former work, is compofed of threds and 
patches, from which the informed Reader will learn no more, than 
thit Mr. Clare approves of the method of curing the gonorrhea at 
once by a vitriolic injection. With refpect to his Critical Enquiry, it 
is a very concife one indeed. Some cafes are men:ioned of the fure 
ther fuccefs of his method of rubbing in mercury on the infide of the 
mouth; but, unluckily, motives of delicacy have prevented their 
bein» properly authenticated, A 
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S ERM ON 5S. 


1. The Incurable Abomination! or, God’s afferting that Popery never 
did, nor ever will alter for the better ; eonfidered in a Sermon on 
Rev. ix. 20, 21, With an Appendix refpecting the Duty of the 
Civil Magiltrate in Matters of Religion. By Thomas Reader, 
Svo. 6d. Buckland. 1781. 

This curious gentleman hath already exhibited himfelf to the Pub- 
lic as a {piritual almanac-maker ;—deep-learned in times and fea/ous ; 
together with all their fgus and fore-tokens! Old Lity never funk 
deeper into the Prorounp of occult fciences: and our modern 
Wines never foared with fo bold a flight to reach the /unar house! 
How aftonifhingly various matt the powers of that man be, who (as 
Pope fays) is, ** xow in the moon—now under ground!” 

Mr. Reader hath fixed his Dates with more cuaning (if not with 
more certainty) than fome other adventurers in this track of calcula- 
tion. The sex horns will not make the whore naked, and eat her fiefb, 
and burn her with fire, till the year 1942! Thus Mr. Reader hath 
wifely contrived to be out of the way at the time, 

The Appendix is purpofely written to prove the right of the magif- 
trate’s interference in matters of religion : and the proof of this right 
is chiefly founded in the directions given in the O!d Teftament to the 
Kings of Ifrael to punith idolatry. His argument, however, is not 
futhciently guarded for bis own iecurity ; tor, by the Mofaic Law, 
wizards, 
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sizards and mecromancers, and all fal/e prophets, are to be put to 
death. Now, if the Englith legiflature were to adopt the Mofaic 


code, what would become of Mr. Thomas Reader? ; 
I]. The indifpenfable Neceffity of Faith in order to the pleafing Ged. 


Being the Subitance of a Difcourfe preached at Eydon in North- 

amptonthire, Apzi! 8, 1731. By Francis Okely, formerly of St. 

John’s Coll. Cambridge, Small 8vo. Od. Lackington. 1781. 

An amiable {pirit of unaffected piety breathes through this plain 
and evangelical difcourfe. We love and efieem the worthy and in- 

enious Author, though the juitice of criticifm hath conitrained us to 
{peak with little ceremony ot fome of his German maiters. 

The fern and untoward bigotry of Mr. Thomas Reader is admi- 
rably contrailed by thofe gentle and engaging principles which 
ftruggle through all the darknefs of good Mr. Okely’s myfiical divie 
nity, and throw a pleafing luflre on his chara@er. We can excufea 
thoufand theological errors, when we behold fo much charity and 

ood will to men: while the foundeft faith is debafed by uncharitable- 
nefs, and the brighteft talents are obfcured and difhonoured. if 10, 
—how difguitful is bigotry, when its object is a nonfenfical creed, and 
its principle a weak uuderitanding? As it cam make no plea, furcly 
it can expedt no lenity. 

We were led into thefe refleions, by contrafling the modefly of 
Mr. Okely with the confidence of Mr, ‘!homas Reader, in an intr1- 
cate maze where fools are apt to ve impertinent and decifive, but 
where a wife man would be Cautious and diflident. ‘ You have feen 
{fays Mr. O.) every nerve of verbal criticifm itrained to apply the fu/f 
completion of the prophecies re/pedting Antichrif? in the Revelations, ta 
the Pope, and to the popedom ; though endlefs inconiiitencies, and 
even hurtfui confequences, in fact, have attended fuch premature ia- 
terpretations.? We with Mr. Reader had attended to this wile 
and falutary caution, before he fat down to expofe himfelf and the 
book he undertook to illuftrace, by a prefumptuous application of 
every thing terrible in it to what he calls the Zacurable Abomination : 
and by a {till more prefumptuous attempt, to afcertain thofe times and 
feafons which Infinite Wifdom hath folded up in impenetrable darknels, 

To clofe this fubjeét, we will tranfcribe a paffage from a Puri- 
tan divine of the Jaft age ; and we tran{cribe it as a curiofity, becauie 
few of that clafs of divines were fo liberal in their opinions, or fo 
eng in their expreffions, as the author of the following: ‘* I 

now weil the general vote is—that the Pope is Antichrift. Well, 
Jet it be fo ;—let it be fo that he is externally the Antichrift—that he 
lives chiefly at Rome—that the Pope thal! be deftroyed :—that then 
Antichrift will fall. For my part, [ will not contend about it. Lee 
moft voices carry it! But—but take heed you do not look fo long 
for Antichrift abroad, as to neglect one at home.” 

Now, with this good Doétor, we are of opinion that we need not 
Wander far to meet with this incurable abomination: —the whore, 
the deaf?, horns and all! 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the MONTHLY REVIEWERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 
EADING, in your Review for June, fome extra&s from ‘letters 
and papers publifhed by a member of the Bath Society for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture, I found, among other ufeful and im- 
portant fpeculations, an enquiry into the nature, caufe, and methed 
of preventing and curing the rot in fheep. And this appearing to 
mc to be an object of great national importance, I have taken up 
the pen, not from an idea that I am capabie of explaining, ina clear 
and fatisfaétory manner, the nature, and pointing out to the Public 
a certain remedy for a difeafe, which appears to be fo fatal to thofe 
very ufeful animals: but to rectify a very palpable error which that 
ingenious writer appears to have been led into. He imagines (as 
the moft probable caufe of the rot) * the eggs of infeéts to be depos 
fited among the blades of grafs, with which they are fwallowed by 
the thegp, and, from their ftomach and inteftines, abforbed by the 
Jacteals, and paffed, with the chyle, into the fanguiferous fyftem, 
and meet with no obftruction, until they arrive at the capillary vef- 
fels of the liver ;? where the writer fuppofes them to be too large to 
afs with the blood in circulation. Anatomy teaches us, that it is 
very improbable that the la¢teal veffels of the inteftines, fhould re- 
ceive any fubftances which are not fit to pafs through every blood 
veflel in the body. Even admitting, for argument’s fake, that the 
lacteal veffels of the inteftines do admit fubftances into the fanguife- 
rous fyitem, which are too coarfe to pafs through the minute capil« 
lary vefiels, thofe fubltances would be no more liable to be obftructed 
an the liver, than in any other glandular or extreme parts of the 
body; where the capillary vefiels are always found to be of equal 
minuteneds with thofe in the liver. Infects, of a great variety of ge- 
nera, are found to be innumerable in the animal and vegetable 
worlds. The human fpecies, pariicularly the younger fort, are fres 
quently tronbled with worms of ditterent kinds: and, though they 
fometimes occafion troublefome complaints, it is very rare, if ever, 
we find them prove fatal, It is, therefore, extremely improbable, 
that the ova of infects, received with the food into the bodies of fheep, 
are ever the caufe of the rot. If thefe are not the caufe of this difeafe, 
Jet us enquire what it may molt probably be. As the liver is always re- 
markably affected in that diforder, the firft thing to be here confidered, 
isthe ufe of that vifcus: and that is the very fame ina fheep, asia 
the human body; viz. to feparate the. bile or gall from the mafs-of 
blood, Now this bile is one of the moft tenacious and moft acrid of all 
the animal juices. The tenacity of it will difpofe it to Ragnate in the 
{mall biliary veffels in the liver. Its acrimony (which will increafe 
by ftagnation) will neceffsrily be the caufe of inflammation, fuppu- 
ration, gangrene, and, Jaitly, a mortification-in the liver. This is 
what frequently happens in the human liver. What is the caufe of 
the bile obftructing more st one time than another? Thofe who are 
moft fubject to biliary obftructions are of hot plethoric conftitu- 
tions, or, in other words, are pofiefied of too much blood, and that 
too 
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too thick and rich ; and agreeable to this (if I am right), we find only 
fa: fheep are fubjet to the rot”. From thefe, and many other con- 
curring circumfances, it appears to me highly probable, that the rot 
ss diforder of the liver; and that the principal caufe of it is ob- 
hructed and infpiffated bile; and not infeéls conveyed thither by the 
food. It may therefore be called the fheep’s jaundice. As there arc 
very few branches of ufeful knowledge with which I am_Jefs ac- 
guainted than that of farming, breeding, and preferving theep, I en- 
force this doétrine only, as J find it analogous to what aétually takes 
lace in the human body. As another proof that a fuperabundance 


ef thick and rich blood is the remote caufe of the rot in fheep,, 


the above mentioned writer obferves, that ‘ No ewe ever rots while 
fie has a lamb by her fide ;’ the fame writer here requefts the gen- 
tlemen of the faculty to determine, whether it is not probable that the 
impregnated ovum pafies into the milk, and never arifes at the liver, 
As the whole chyle, formed in the ftomach and bowels, is conveyed 
into the venal fyftem, and from thence to the heart, to circulate, 
with the blood, in common through all parts of the body: there can 
be no power in the animal fyflem, that can convey thofe fuppofled 
ova into the udders of the fheep, rather than into their lungs, kid- 
neys, or any other part of their bodies. I come now toconfider a 
circumitance, which, I think, will explain that phenomenon on rae 
tional principles. It is fimply this; When a ewe fuckies a lamb, 
fhe thereby confumes daily a confiderable quantity of her blood (ail 
that circulates in the arterial and venal fyflems may bear that name) ; 
the reft is thinner and poorer than at other times; confequently 
forms lefs and thinner bile; which, with the blood, readily paffes 
through the liver. The Writer then fubmits two queitions to the 
confideration of the gentlemen of the faculty. Firit, Why is the roe 
fatal to fheep, hares, and rabbits, and fometimes to cilves, when 
cattle of greater bulk, which probably take the fame food, e‘cape un-« 
injured ? Befides your remark upon this queltion, it may be obferved 
that the former have Very little exercife, and drink little or no water 
to attenuate their blood: while the latter, though they feed upon 
herbage, drink a confiderable quantity of that attenuating whole- 
fome fluid, and are fubject to fevere exercife. The fecond queftion 
propofed by the above-mentioned writer, is the digeftive matter in the 
flomach of thefe, different from that of the others, and fuch as will 
turn the ova into a ftate of corruption ; or rather, are not the fecre- 
tory ducts in the liver large enough to Jet them pafs through, and be 
carried on in the ufual current of the blood? This queftion[ have, 
in effect, already anfwered. The writer farther obferves, that it 
feems to be an acknowledged faét, that falt marfhes never rot. Salt 
is pernicious to moft infe&ts ; common fale and water is a powerful 
expellent of worms bred in the human body. We are alfo prefented 
with an inflance of a * farmer having cured his whole flock of the 


en 
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* This is 2 confiderable miflakea lean fheep are equally fubjeé& to 
this diftemper, and what is fingular, ifthe taint be difcovered in 
time, they may even be made fat enough {or the butcher before che 
diforder gets to any great height, 
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rot, by giving each fheen a handful of Spanith falt for five or fix 
mornings {ucceflively.” Common falt, however powerful in expelling 
worms from the flomach and bowels, has, I beleve, little effe& on 
thofe ii.uaced in the fubftance of the livers; therefore I cannot he! 
hazard:ng an “pinion, thai fa't doth not become a remedy for the 
rot in fheep, becaule it is pernicious to infects. but becaufe it purges 
the fheep, and attenuates their blood and juices, and thereby prevents 
obftruction in the veffe's or she liver and diiperfes that which may 
be there already formed. That the r-t in theep is an hepatic dif- 
order, occafioned by obitruéted, tenac:ous, acrid bile, I think farther 
appears from the obfervations which you have made on the liver of 
a rotten fheep; viz. that when boiled it diffolves and forms a fedi- 
ment at the bottom of the veffcl, refembling mud; this, in my opi- 
pion, cleariy proves that the liver muft be reduced, previous to the 
boiling, toa high degree of putrefaction. ‘Therefore it feems highly 
probable, that any article, capable of opening bilious obftructions in 
the liver, and timely ufed, will prove effectual in curing the rot in 
fheep. Whether a portion of foap, aloes, and pearl-athes, may not 
be given to advantage in this diforder, I leave to the confideration of 
thole who have better opportunity of examining the nature of that 
difeafe, which is fo very fatal to thofe animals, who, ina great de- 
gree fupply us with food and raiment. 

If you, Gentlemen, think thefe curfory remarks worthy of a place 
at the end of your Review. I fhall be glad to fee them inferted. 

lam, GenTLEMEN, 
Your moft obedient Servant, 


Grafton Street, Scho. JOHN ROBERTS, 


*,." A principal objection to the theory of this diftemper, which 
this ingenious Writer lays down, is, that the rot will be contracted 
in a nipht’s time. 

That the rot is a putrid difeafe, is very probable, and the reme- 
dies Mr. R. propofes, might tn the early ttages of the diforder be at- 
tended with detirable effects. 


t> The Reviewer, who has detained the foregoing important 
Jetter fo long from the publick eye, offers only the truth by way of 
apology :— He was on a tour into the northern parts of the king- 
dom, where Mr. R.’s favour was tran{mitted to him; and fince then 
it has been for fome time miflaid, 





+++ A Correfpondent, who figns himfelf ‘* Nimrod,” informs us, 
thar we were miftcken in our conjecture refpeéting the Author of 
** Thoughts on tiuxting :” See Review for September laft. Nimrod 
afiures us, that the Public are indebied for that performance to Petet 
Beckford, Eig; 9: Stapleton, Dorfetthire, fon of the late Julin{s Beck- 2 
ford, Efq; and, he believes, the gentleman to whom Mr. Brydeone 


addrefles his Letters. — a 10WY ~~ (ee latVv tA fy at fae 


*,* Two Letiers have been received from ** A Conflant Reader 
and General Admirer of the M. Review,’”’ which will be further at» 


tended to in our next, 4p 7 
at Ke 

















